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CHAPTEE I. 

"how did you repay her?" 

[T was some months after Mrs 
Gerome's deatL Christmas, 
with its tinselled glories of 
burlesque and pantomime, had come and 
gone, and Spring was once more herald- 
ing her approach by an army of green 
leaves. , 

"Have you heard the news?" asked 
Joe Sherard, as he returned from an early 
walk, and met Eudora on the staircase. 

VOL. in. A 
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The girl was sadly altered. She had 
been playing vigorously all the season, 
but it was only by the glare of the foot- 
lights that she had any colour on her 
cheeks, or a flash in her eye. She looked 
pale, heavy, and indijfferent to everything. 

" What news ? " she demanded, languidly. 

" Why, that we are to have the celebrated 
London beauty. Lady Mirabel Sefton, down 
at Heartpool. You know that she has 
appeared at the * Empress ' and the * Frolic ' 
theatres, with fair success, and Delamaine 
has just told me he has secured her to 
appear at the * Albert,' and expects to fill 
the house in consequence. And after she 
has finished her engagement here, he is 
to take her round the provinces with a 
selected company. Now is your time, 
Eudora. If Delamaine will only include 
you in the cast, you will have a better 
opportunity of being seen and heaxd than 
may fall to your lot for years in the 
orinary course of events.'' 

" What will she play ? " said Eudora. 
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"Everything in turns, I imagine, and 
nothing Wg." It i. not h« Jing that 
people will flock to see, but her face. 
When a woman has gained the reputation 
of being the greatest beauty in England, 
she requires nothing more to fiU the pit 
and gallery — at all events, until the public 
curiosity is satisfied." 

'^ It sounds rather like a degradation of 
our art," remarked Eudora quietly. 

" Sounds ! mj dear ? It does more than 
sound — it is ! What would our dear friend, 
Mrs Gerome, have said to the stage being 
turned to such base uses? But there is 
but one god in the world to-day, and his 
name is Money. Whatever will draw 
money from the public will find favour 
with the managers ; and, after all, are 
they so much to blame ? We all like 
the tinkle of the cash, my dear, and 
wouldn't mind hearing it a little oftener 
than we do." 

^' I am glad ^ didn't live to see het 
place taken by a woman who has nothing 
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but her good looks to recommend her," 
said Eudora, in a low voice. 

"Ah! my dear, that would have never 
been. Mrs Gerome was a genius : one in 
a thousand. No mere beauty would ever 
have had the power to jostle her out of 
the public estimation. Not but what I 
hear very favourable accounts of Lady 
Mirabel Seffcon. Mrs Harcourt (the old 
' Pompeian ' favourite, you may remember), 
who has been her teacher, speaks highly 
of her talent, and Delamaine says that in 
some of the old comedy parts \. i. in- 
comparable. She made quite a sensation 
at the * Empress' as *Lady Teazle,' and 
* Constance ' in the * Love Chase.' 

" If she appears in those pieces here, you 
will play * Sir Peter ' and ' Wildrake,' Mr 
Sherard," said Eudora quickly. " They are 
two of your best characters, are they not ? " 

" The press have been very kind to me 
respecting them," replied Joe modestly ; 
"and I have appeared in them for many 
weeks consecutively. Yes ! I suppose there 
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is little doubt that I shall support Lady 
Mirabel in the lead : in fact, there is no 
one else to do it." 

" Of] course not ! And you will go on 
tour with her also. Oh! Joel I shall be 
so glad if you do I I would rather a 
thousand times that you got on than 
myself." 

" No ! no ! you mustn't say that, my 
dear, though I know you mean it kindly 
— ^but you have your own way to make in 
the world." 

" Oh ! anything does for me. I have no 
one to work for, or think of, but myself," 
replied the girl sadly ; " and you have Mrs 
Sherard, and all the dear little ones. But 
perhaps we may both go — for we, at least, 
do not interfere with one another's busi- 
ness," she added, with a faint laugh. 

" No ! we are not likely to quarrel on 
that score. But what is that letter you 
have in your hand, Eudora ? Another com- 
munication from your anonymous .corre- 
spondent ? " 
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" Yes ! it came this morning. I wish 
who ever it may be would cease writing 
to me. I suppose it is meant kindly, but 
it only . upsets me, and can do no good." 

** I thought the scrawl was familiar to 
me. May I read it ? " said Joe. 

Eudora gave him the letter in silence. 
It was written in an irregular, iUiterate 
hand, on the torn half of an old epistle, 
and was ill-spelt and ill-worded. 

" Do not fret too much, my dear friend," 
— so it ran — "for her as is gone from 
you for a littel wile, for as sertin as the 
sun rises each morning, you will meet 
again, and be happier than you was before. 
So take comfort, and live in hopes of a 
better time." 

" What is the use of telling me that ? " 
said Eudora, in a faltering voice, as Mr 
Sherard handed her back the letter ; " of 
course, 1 know (or at least I try to believe) 
that we shall meet again, and forget the 
troubles we have passed through here, but 
it is a long, long time to look forward to^ 
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and I want her every minute. I want her 
here, in this world ; who knows but that, 
in the next, I shall be beyond the need of 
care or counsel ? Oh ! Mr Sherard, I cannot 
forget her ! Each day seems to make the 
void deeper, and the silence more hard to 
bear." 

" My dear, I know it," said Joe, with a 
kindly touch upon her drooping head, 
" and I think we shall continue to miss 
her to the last day of our lives. If she 
had not been capable of leaving a blank 
behind her, we should not have valued her 
presence as we did. She is one of the few 
who is as much missed in private as in 
public life. God rest her soul ! " 

" If there is a God," responded Eudora 
passionately, " He must have taken her to 
Himself, for she spent her life as He did, 
in doing good to others. And how she 
suffered — oh I my poor darling, how she 
suffered 1 And yet her own misery never 
closed her heart to others. She was as un- 
selfish as she was good and clever. I shall 
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never look upon her like again in this 
world." 

So Eudora Thane mourned for her bene- 
factress — as keenly after six months' sepa- 
ration as if she had only been laid in the 
grave the day before. 

There was great commotion in the green- 
room of the " Albert " that evening, when 
the intelligence of the new engagement had 
been freely circulated. 

Miss Anerley was naturally the most 
indignant. She had been the leading lady 
there for more than a twelvemonth, and 
had no idea of giving place to a " star," 
who had risen so very unexpectedly in the 
theatrical firmament. But Miss Anerley 
was not the only one ready to run down 
the charms, physical and mental, of Lady 
Mirabel Seffcon. Women do not take more 
kindly to one another on account of their 
personal attractions, and the acknowledged 
"beauty" of a season, or a place, has to 
endure more shafts of envy, malice, and 
uncharitableness, than if she had broken 
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every commandment in the Decalogue, 
There was not a lady in the company, 
from the gooseberry-eyed little " chamber- 
maid," to the dignified Miss Anerley, who 
had not a sling and a stone ready to cast 
at the new-comer. With the exception, 
indeed, of Mrs Delamaine and Eudora 
Thane. 

It was not in the province of the 
manager's wife to run down the star who 
was to bring grist to the mill of the 
Albert Theatre ; added to which, being a 
woman of low birth herself, the idea of a 
titled actress with whom she might even 
be able to be friendly and patronising, 
was too delightful, and she mumbled the 
name of Lady Mirabel Sefton as though 
it were something good to eat. And as 
for Eudora, she was too sad just then to 
feel ambitious for herself or envious of 
anyone else. She had lost all she cared 
for, and felt that despoiling another of her 
good fortune could never restore her own. 
Yet she could not help being a little 
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amused to hear the comments that were 
so freely passed round in the green-room 
that evening." 

" Fancy the assurance," cried Miss 
Anerley, "of an amcUeur coming down 
to take the lead amongst us I If Dela- 
maine imagines / am going to stay and 
play second to her, he is very much mis- 
taken. Ill see him further first 1 " 

"Mr Delamaine can never intend that; 
it would be an insult to you," interposed 
Eudora. " K this lady is to play the 
lead (which seems very extraordinary), he 
will surely give you a holiday till her 
engagement is concluded." 

" Which I should not accept, my dear 
— so there's an end of it. Fred Dela- 
maine shall either keep me in my proper 
position on these boards, or I shall leave 
him. I wouldn't make way for the Queen 
herself, far less for this upstart beauty. 
What right has she upon the stage at all ? 
She has plenty of money of her own, and 
it's a mean thing to try and take the 
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bread out of the mouths of those who 
have worked hard for it." 

" Has she plenty of money of her own ? " 
questioned Eudora. '^ Mr Sherard says she 
has not. Her husband was a very old 
man, who died six months ago, and left 
her anything but rich, and Lady Mirabel 
has adopted the stage really as a means 
of livelihood." 

" All rubbish, my dear, rubbish ! Just 
a story got up to increase the romance 
of her appearance. I daresay she's not 
rich for her station in life, but you may 
depend upon it she has more than enough 
to live on. Why she appears on the stage 
is to create a sensation. She has been 
the acknowledged beauty of a couple of 
seasons, and now her aristocratic admirers 
have got sick of gazing at her, and Beauty 
can't do without popularity of some sort, 
so she lets herself out at so much a-night, 
to be stared at by every grocer and 
butcher's boy who has a spare sixpence 
for the gallery, and can look his fill at 
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her, and make what commeDts he chooses 
from the scraps of scandal he has picked up 
from the Radical papers. A widow, too— 
it's more than disgusting ; it's a disgrace 
to the profession. Why doesn't Delamaine 
get a caravan and take her round the 
country, and let her have the show to her- 
self ? It would serve all the purpose, since 
it's only her face that people come to see ; 
and would prevent his insulting a company 
of artists by asking them to support her." 

** What is that you were saying, Miss 
Anerley?" demanded Mrs Delamaine, as 
she entered the green-room. 

" I was saying that I for one have no 
intention of supporting Lady Mirabel 
Sefton," returned the leading lady boldly ; 
"and she may 'star' it on the * Albert' 
stage by herself. A nice * star ' indeed ! 
I expect she will prove a shooting star- 
up like a rocket and down like a stick." 

" You are very much mistaken," said the 
manager's wife ; " Mrs Harcourt, who is a 
great friend of mine — ^" 
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^^ She's a nice sort," interposed Miss 
Anerley, with a sneer, of which Mrs Dela- 
maine considered it most prudent to take 
no notice. 

" Mrs Harcourt, who has * coached ' Lady 
Mirabel in all her London parts," she con- 
tinued, " speaks most highly of her talents. 
She says she never saw anything to equal 
her * Lady Teazle ; * and her * Rosalind ' is 
simply perfection." 

" No doubt I better than Helen Faucit 
and Adelaide Kemble put together," said 
Miss Anerley sarcastically. 

" As for her beauty, of course, there can- 
not be two opinions," said Mrs Delamaine. 
" Fred raves about it ; he says her hands 
and arms are models for a sculptor." 

" So did the Duke of Ross-shire, didn't 
he ? and the Prince of Montalba, and 
the Earl of Penrhyn ? " persisted Miss 
Anerley. " I shouldn't wonder if she 
carried about credentials from most of the 
aristocracy as to the symmetry of her limbs." 

" You may sneer as you will, Miss 
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Anerley, but you will not prevent Lady 
Mirabel Sefton from being the success of 
the season upon the theatrical stage." 

" And you may puff her as you will, but 
you will never delude me into falling down 
and worshipping the golden calf that 
Nebuchadnezzar the king has set up. She's 
a pretty woman and nothing more; and 
Fred will have to choose between the two 
of us, and so I shall tell him before he's 
many hours older." 

" I beg you will not speak of Mr Dela- 
maine by his Christian name," said the 
manager's wife, with a sudden assumption 
of dignity. 

" Ah I that's just what I heard him tell 
you one day, when you were in the second 
row of the ballet. He said he wouldn't 
allow such a familiarity from the supers," 
retorted the actress, as her adversary sailed 
out of the room. 

Eudora was more amused by, than 
interested in, this passage of arms. 
The advent of Lady Mirabel Sefton 
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would make very little difference to her, 
except that it would gratify her curiosity 
with respect to the beauty that had taken 
London by storm. Her position in the 
theatre was too modest an one to be 
affected by the rising of a "star." She 
was far more anxious to learn how the 
new engagement would affect Joe Sherard's 
prospects than her own. He worked so 
hard, and his little family grew so fast, 
that an advance in the profession was of 
far more consequence to him than to 
herself. 

But something occurred that evening, 
whilst she was on the stage, that soon 
diverted her thoughts from everything 
but itsel£ 

Eudora was not in the habit of letting 
her eyes rove round the house : Mrs Gerome 
had taught her that it was the worst style, 
the worst actress could adopt ; but the 
theatre was rather empty that evening, and 
in an interval of business, she could not 
help her attention being attracted to twa 
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people who were seated in the stalls, and 
dressed in such deep mourning as is seldom 
seen within the walls of a place of amuse- 
ment 

The gentleman held his head bent down, 
so that she could not see his face, but the 
lady, who was young, and appeared very 
lively, was talking to him with much ani- 
mation, concerning everything that passed 
upon the stage. 

Eudora did not like her appearance, for 
though she was handsome, her golden 
hair was evidently dyed, and her face was 
too much painted for respectability. She 
seemed on the most familiar terms, how- 
ever, with the gentleman who sat beside 
her, and when, at length, with a smart tap 
of her fan, she made him raise his eyes, 
Eudora recognised, to her dismay, the 
features of Mr Gerome. The sight turned 
her sick. 

In a moment all her dead friend's 
wasted love for this man, and all his 
reported brutality to her, rushed on her 
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mind, and she became eager for the 
moment when she might quit the stage, 
and look at him no more. Yet, whenever 
^ ^ she returned to it, a fascination seeme d 

draw her eyes to the spot where he sat, like 
a crow amongst birds of tropical plumage ; 
and she could not help noticing the exhibi- 
tion of familiarity between him and the 
lady by his side. The circumstance upset 
her so much that she could think of nothing 
else, and kept on asking Joe Sherard a 
dozen times, as they hurried home together, 
what on earth should have brought Mr 
Gerome down to Heartpool. 

But honest Joe had no solution to oflfer 
of the riddle, which unravelled itself, in a 
most unpleasant manner, with the next 
morning's light. 

It was Mrs Sherard's day for mending 
her children's clothes, and Eudora had 
offered to help her, and was sitting alone 
in the parlour, surrounded by little gar- 
ments of every shape and size, when the 
door was suddenly thrown open by the 

VOL. III. B 
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gaping servant girl, to admit Mr Gerome 
and the lady who had accompanied him 
to the theatre the night before. 

Eudora had no opportunity for escape. 
The visitors were in the room before she 
knew they were in the house, and all that 
was left for her to do was to rise and 
acknowledge their presence. But she 
trembled in every limb as she did so, and 
thought of the audacity of this man, after 
all that had happened, in forcing himself 
upon her notice, as though they were 
friends. 

Mr Gerome did not appear to share her 
feelings, or to recognise them. He was 
dressed as on the evening before, in the 
very deepest mourning, but he came for- 
ward jauntily, and . with a smile on his 
face, as though assured of the welcome 
that awaited him. 

" Well ! my dear," he commenced, as he 
extended his hand and shook Eudora's 
warmly, ** and how are you ? In good 
health, I hope, if I may judge from your 
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appearance, and the energy with which 
you played last night." (For Eudora's 
cheeks had acquired a temporary bloom, 
from the excitement of receiving her 
visitors.) " Let me introduce my friend, 
Miss Angel, to you — a lady who is my 
right hand in business, and the very life 
and spirit of my company." 

Miss Angel would have followed the 
example of her manager, and shaken hands 
upon the introduction, but Eudora raised 
two indignant eyes to hers, and bowed so 
coldly, that the lady drew backward, and 
fioshed through h J«,„g. Her feminine 
instinct warned her at once that a storm 
was brewing ; but Mr Gerome saw nothing 
but what he wished for, and went on 
accordingly, 

" I daresay you have expected to have 
seen or heard of me before now, my dear," 
he continued in a familiar tone ; " and, 
indeed, I should have written to you if I 
had had anything definite to say. But 
this sad aflfiair of poor Mrs Gerome's death 
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upset me terribly, so sudden and unex- 
pected as it was ; and if you will believe 
me, not above two pounds ten of cash in the 
house when she was gone. What did she 
do with her money, my dear? It's per- 
fectly incredible that she should have died 
worth no more than that! Excuse the 
question ; but did she spend a very large 
sum on your start in life, when you came to 
Heartpool ? " 

Eudora was so agitated, she hardly 
knew how to answer the question, but she 
managed to say with trembling lips, — 

" I know nothing whatever of your late 
wife's money matters, Mr Gerome. She was 
always very kind and generous to me, and 
when I came to Heartpool, she gave me 
an ample outfit, but nothing to justify the 
idea that she intrenched on her capital in 
doing so. I can afford you no information 
on the subject." 

"But did you never hear her mention 
any companies or speculations in which she 
had shares, or any bonds which she held 
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concerning them ? She must have made 
heaps of money in her time, but she was 
always very close with me on the subject, 
and I can't find out that she had any lawyer 
or man of business to manage her affairs. 
It is most incomprehensible I She was a 
clever woman, and can hardly have been so 
fooUsh as to hoard her savings. But clever 
people do the most idiotic things sometimes. 
And if she did, I suspect that woman, 
Squires, robbed her — ^probably poisoned her 
first and robbed her afterwards — ^for there 
waa something very suspicious about her 
death, that I have never got over." 

Eudora went red and white by turns. 

" Oh, Mr Gerome ! how can you say any- 
thing so dreadful ? And I am quite sure 
that you are mistaken. Poor Hannah was 
devotedly attached to her mistress, and 
would have died instead of her, had it been 
possible. As I would have done myself," 
added Eudora, in a low tone, which was 
very suggestive of the tears she was too 
proud to shed. 
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" Ah ! it's all very fine, talking/' said Mr 
Gerome, with a yawn ; " but facts are stub- 
born things. If Squires hadn't been a 
hypocrite she wouldn't have been a knave, 
I constantly warned Mrs Gerome against 
her; but she was a woman who disdained 
all advice. And if Squires is not a thief, 
where are her mistress's things ? Not an 
atom of jeweUery, not a bond nor scrip, not 
an article of any value except the furniture 
in the house. And two pounds ten," con- 
tinued Mr Gerome contemptuously, as he 
brought down his hand upon the talkie; 
^Hwo pounds ten, and that from a woman who 
was making her thirty and forty pounds a- 
week. Why, it's absurd — ^incredible ! too 
open a piece of knavery to take in anybody. 
And Mrs Squires decamps (with the rest of 
the booty, I suppose), and leaves no address 
behind her by which she may be traced." 

" Naturally so !" interposes a shrill voice; 
"when strangers are permitted to usurp 
what should rightfully belong to the mem- 
bers of a family, you can scarcely expect 
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them to acknowledge the fact, or invite you 
to share in the plunder." 

It was Miss Elsie Angel that spoke, and 
her tone roused Eudora's spirit. She re- 
membered that this was the woman whose 
position in Mr Gerome's company had 
caused her dear dead friend so much un- 
easiness, and she felt as brave as a lion in 
defence of her who was gone. She looked 
the speaker straight in the face, as she 
replied, — 

" Some strangers usurp the rights of a 
family withmt being permitted, Miss Angel, 
— ^at least, so Mrs Gerome has told me. But 
I can at least vouch so far, that of all her 
bounty, the largest portion was lavished, 
during her lifetime, on those who were the 
nearest to her, if not the most grateful for 
her kindness." 

Mr Gerome began to look a little un- 
comfortable at the turn the conversation 
had taken. He was not quite sure what 
might be said next, so he interposed rather 
hurriedly,- 
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" Ah ! she was a dear, good creature, and 
generosity itself — all the world knows that ! 
It is those very traits in her character which 
make me fear she may have been imposed 
upon ; but the subject is a sad one — let us 
change it ! As I said before, my dear, you 
must not suppose that I had forgotten you. 
The fact that you were my poor dear wife's 
pupil, and that she thought highly of you, 
would have been sufl&cient to secure you 
my good offices, and I should have been 
down at Heartpool before this, if business 
had not put miles between us. However, 
Miss Angel and I managed to run over 
last evening, and we were charmed, my 
dear, perfectly charmed. You have won- 
derfully improved, both in appearance and 
manner, since I saw you in London ; 
and I shall have great pleasure in taking 
you under my management. We have a 
nice little vacancy for you just at present, 
which I shall take care to keep unfilled; 
and the sooner you can break with Dela- 
maine, and come and join us, the better. 
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I would do as much for you, and more too, 
if I were able, if only for the sake of the 
poor dear creature I wear this coat for." 

Eudora was so taken aback by this pro- 
posal, that she was obliged to stop and 
consider in what terms to answer it. 

Had Mr Gerome been coarse and un- 
gentlemanly in his demeanour, or mentioned 
his dead wife with the slightest disrespect, 
she would have flown at him like a tigress, 
and flung back his offer of assistance in 
his face. But there he sat, clothed in 
funereal blaxjk-tuming his crape-bound 
hat round and round in his hands, and 
speaking in the gentlest and most regret- 
ful tones of her who was gone : even tender- 
ing his good intentions in Jier name ; aud 
it made it difficult for Eudora to speak out, 
as she felt inclined to do. Under any cir- 
cumstances, she would have refused his pro- 
posal; but the refusal would have been 
couched in courteous language, and without 
a hint of her own feelings respecting it, had 
it not been for the mal-oirpropos interference 
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* ^^ 

of Miss Elsie Angel. But Miss Angel was 

rather aggrieved that she had been made 

so little of during the interview, and rather 

jealous of Mr Gerome's evident anxiety to 

secure Eudora for his company; and so she 

considered it time to let her know that 

her opinion was of as much importance as 

the manager's, and that, to tell truth, she 

managed both the company and himself. 

So she tossed her stack of golden hair, and 

said, pertly,- 

" Perhaps you had better explain first to 
Miss Thorne, Henry, what duties we shall 
expect from her if she joins us. You 
mustn't forget that she is not likely to 
have heard too good an opinion of you 
and me. Our management's too successful 
not to excite a lot of envy and detraction ; 
but perhaps even Miss Thome (though she 
has been trained so carefully) may have 
heard the old saying, that * the devil is 
not so black as he's painted.'" 

" You needn't be afraid, Elsie," replied 
Mr Gerome carelessly, " Miss Thorne 
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knows all about it. I explained every- 
tliing to her in London. I told her I had 
a troupe of the best dancers and singers 
and the prettiest women in England, and 
I oflfered to number her amongst them 
then. Don't you remember it, my dear ? " 

Miss Angel's defiant speech had driven 
all Eudora's hesitation away. She shook 
with excitement, but her voice was firm 
as she answered, — 

"Yes, sir, I do remember it. And, 
perhaps, you also remember what Mrs 
Gerome said upon the same occasion ? " 

" Oh ! nonsense, my dear. I never re- 
member anything that is disagreeable. I 
daresay the poor dear creature did put her 
veto on it. She wanted to keep you to 
herself, and very natural too; but she's 
gone now, you see, and left you to be 
your own mistress. And the best thing 
you can do is to accept my ofier and 
join us." 

"iVever/" cried Eudora vehemently; 
"never, whilst I have one memory left 
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of her kindness to me ; and thoii woman 
— ^pointing to Miss Angel — "remains with 
you," 

Both Mr Gerome and Miss Angel rose 
to their feet. 

"Do you mean to insult this lady?" 
said the former angrily. 

" I don't know. I suppose it will be 
considered an insult, but in justice to 
HER, I must say what is in my mind. 
You hnow^ Mr Gerome, you know what 
made her miserable all her life — ^the know- 
ledge that you had ceased to care for her ! 
Oh ! I found it out. No one could live 
with her, day and night, as I did, with- 
out finding it out. It was her great 
trouble. Sometimes I fancy that it has 
killed her ! She loved you so dearly, and 
you gave her so little in return. She 
kept her house fresh and beautiful, only 
that she might lure you back to it, and 
when you came at last she poured out 
the best of all she had at your feet. And 
how did you repay her ? Do you remem- 
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ber the last time you were at the flat, 
when she gave you money to help on your 
business, on the condition that Miss Angel's 
name was taken out of the bill ? And yet 
she is with you still. Even when your 
wife is in her grave you cannot comply 
with her last wishes. And you ask me 
to join you in insulting her memory ; you 
ask me to spend my time in the com- 
pany of this woman, whose very name 
was an abhorrence to her ; to earn my 
daily bread under her management ; to 
own it to her patronage ! No, Mr Gerome, 
I will starve first ! I will go upon the 
parish, or beg my bread from door to door, 
before I will dishonour her beloved memory 
by accepting such a position. / loved her 
— God only knows how dearly — and I will 
die before I will be on friendly terms with 
those who made her life so hard and so 
unhappy by their treachery." 

And here Eudora, trembling from the 
efiects of her own energy, and half afraid 
of the consequences of her candour, grasped 
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the back of the chair against which she 
leant, and was silent. The result was 
very different from what she anticipated. 
Miss Elsie Angel, white with rage and 
indignation, was the first to speak. 

** Well ! " she screamed, discordantly, to 
her companion, "have you heard me suf- 
ficiently insulted, or are you waiting for 
more ? A nice man you are, to stand 
there and say nothing. I might have 
guessed the sort of reception I should 
get from one of your wife's friends, and 
I was a fool to consent to come here at 
all. Do you hear me, Henry ? 1 shall 
not stay in this house another minute, and 
if you don't choose to come, I shall go 
without you." 

She flounced out of the little room as 
she spoke — ^too conscience-stricken to at- 
tempt to return the bolt which had been 
hurled at her ; and Eudora saw her walk 
rapidly past the window on her way back 
to the town. But Mr Gerome did not 
speak. He stood on the same spot, silent 
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and immovable. His immobility touched 
Eudora's tender heart. She feared that 
she had gone too far, and that her zeal 
had made her insolent. So, after a 
moment's pause, she said, — 

**Mr Gerome, if I have said too much, 
forgive me. But I have felt this matter 
so very, very deeply." 

He looked up awkwardly, still smooth- 
ing the crape band round his hat, and 
replied, — 

"Never mind — it is of no consequence. 
Every one has a right to his own opinion ; " 
and then perceiving that Miss Angel had 
left them, . he added, in a hurried manner, 
— " You have decided wisely. Keep with 
Delamaine ; but if you should ever need 
assistance, write to me. Will, you ? " 

The last words were uttered almost 
wistfully. 

"I cannot promise," replied Eudora; 
" but I am sure you mean it kindly, and 
I thank you for the offer. There may 
come a day," she continued, in a falter- 
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ing voice, "there may come a day when 
you will be given the opportunity to make 
up to her for all she suffered in thi» 
life." 

" Do you think so ? Do you believe 
it ? " he asked, eagerly. 

" Indeed I do. Else how could the 
wrongs of this world ever be set right ? Do 
you imagine we lose our memories when 
we enter upon another existence ? Aiid, 
Mr Gerome, don't make it harder than it 
need be when the time domes. She may 
be listening to us even now! Let her 
have the comfort of knowing that her death 
has done what her love was powerless to 
do — given you a better chance of being 
happy together once more." 

She pleaded so earnestly, and the tears 
standing in her beautiful eyes pleaded so 
earnestly for her, that the man's heart was 
touched, though he was too hardened to 
show it. 

"Thank you," he said, formally, as he 
glanced round for a means of escape ; ** I 
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suppose you mean well, but my belief, un- 
fortunately, does not extend so far as your 
own. However, I shall never forget that 
you were attached to her. Miss Thome, and 
I repeat my oflfers of assistance, should you 
ever be in a position to require them. 
Good day ! I am glad to have seen you, 
although our interview hgs been a painful 
one* I trust your career may be successful, 
and you may alwajna count on me as a 
friend." 

Saying which, Mr Gerome caught up his 
hat and rushed from the apartment, more 
upset by what had been said to him, than, 
at the time, he could possibly believe. As 
for Eudora, her head was in a whirl. She 
could hardly remember what she hxid said, 
or if she had really outraged the decencies 
of society. All she knew was, that she 
had sent Miss Angel flying out of the house 
as if she had been shot from a catapult, and 
for that circumstance, however brought 
about, she could not be sorry. And there 

was a disturbed and pained look in Mr 
VOL. m. 
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Gerome'B eyes as he said farewell to her, 
which made her think that he too had felt 
her home-thrusts more keenly than he 
chose to confess. So, on the whole, she was 
left victorious on the field, and could not be 
sorry that she had spoken out boldly in 
defence of her dead Mend's memory. 




CHAPTER II. 



"I PEEL AS SECURE AS EVER." 




iRED DELAMAINE was the most 
unsatisfactoryperson to deal with, 
in a business point of view, that 
could possibly exist. He was easy and 
good-natured to a degree, and always ready 
to do a kindness, but his nature was weak 
and yacillating, and he did not possess the 
faculty of saying **iVb/' The last comer 
with him was generally the successful one, 
and the bolder and more pushing the peti- 
tioner, the more surely the petition was 
granted. Mr Delamaine was aware of his 
foible and lamented it. If he knew that 
anybody intended to ask him a favour which 
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he had no right to grant, he became as shy 
and nervous as a schoolgirl, and tried by 
every means in his power to evade the 
interview. He was used on such occasions 
to make his wife his deputy; and it must 
be allowed that, in point of plain speaMng 
and determined manner, Mrs Delamaine 
made up for all her husband's deficiencies. 
She was afiraid of nobody (as she used loudly 
to declaim for herself), and would as soon 
tell her mind to the leading lady as to the 
lowest super in the theatre. She was re- 
peating this very statement, for the benefit 
of the manager, as they sat together over 
the breakfast table, a few mornings after the 
events related in the last chapter. 

"There is no help for it," she said; 
"Lady Mirabel's wishes must be attended 
to, and if you're afraid to tell the man so, 
why, I'll tell him myself." 

Mr Delamaine was twisting about un- 
certainly in his hand a letter which he had 
received by the post that morning. It was 
a most objectionable-looking epistle. It 
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was written on the thickest cream-laid 
paper, in an upright nonsensical Italian 
hand : it was emblazoned with a crest and 
monogram, in crimson and gold, that occu- 
pied one-half of the page ; and it was redo- 
lent of musk or patchouli^ or some such 
sickening perfume, suggestive of boudoirs, 
and laced dressing-gowns, and golden hair. 
As unpleasant a specimen of feminine cor- 
respondence as could well be imagined, in 
fact, and as the manager turned it over 
and over, and closed his nostrils to avoid 
the scent, he seemed to be of the same 
opinion. 

" D — ^n the woman ! " he exclaimed, 
emphatically. "What does she mean by 
dictating to me ? I have engaged her, 
and that's sufficient ! I don't want all her 
friends into the bargain I " 

" Lor' ! Delamaine ! " said his wife ; 
"what a fuss you do make about no- 
thing! What's the odds if Lady Mirabel 
does wish her own friend to act with 
her? It's only natural I'm sure you 
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couldn't expect her to put up with a 
feller like Sherard ! " 

" Don't talk of what you know noth- 
ing," returned the manager ; " Sherard's 
as good a fellow as ever stepped in two 
shoes, and a capable and painstaking actor 
into the bargain. Do you suppose any 
fine gentleman jackanapes my lady may 
choose to bring down from London with 
her will be able to play as he does ? 
Eubbish ! I wrote and told her I would 
take care that she was well supported, 
and that Joe Sherard had been used to 
play with the first actresses in the king- 
dom, and she has the assurance to write 
back and say that she reserves to her- 
self the right of choosing the man who 
is to play her lover, and that she will 
have no one but this Mr French, or 
Francis, or whatever it is she calls him. 
Beastly amateurs, both of them ! I wish 
rd never been such a fool as to ask her 
to darken the doors of my theatre." 

"Really, l)elamaine, you are most un- 
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reasonable. You know what a sensation 
you expect Lady Mirabel to create here, 
and what does it signify who plays her 
lover ? People will come to look at ^r, 
not at him ! And I am sure you will gain 
nothing by preventing her having her own 
way." 

"And what am I to do with Sherard, 
meanwhile ? Am I to keep two of them 
eating their heads oflF, at my expense ? You 
know I shall have no work for him." 

" Give him his notice, then ! There is 
no obligation to keep him in the company." 

" I can't do that. Our agreement says a 
fortnight's notice on either side ; but I have 
always led him to understand it was a per- 
manent engagement. And there are his 
wife and family to consider ! And he was 
recommended to me by poor Mrs Gerome, 
too ! No ! hang it ! I can't send Joe 
Sherard to the right-about in that fashion." 

Mrs Delamaine tossed her head. 

" Well, I really don't see why the ' Albert ' 
is to be turned into an almshouse ! It's a 
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fine way of making money, to keep on 
artists whether you require them or no! 
And as for Mrs Gerome, I think youVe 
done quite enough for her as it is. YouVe 
got Miss Thome on your hands, remember, 
as well as Mr Sherard." 

"Yes, and I mean to keep her there," 
repUed her husband, more energetically 
than was prudent. "She's a dear little 
girl, with a sweet face and a sweeter 
temper, and so long as she doesn't get a 
better engagement, she shall always find 
bread and butter on the boards of the 
* Albert/ " 

" Oh, dear me ! I had no idea that Miss 
Thome was such an especial favourite of 
yours ! " exclaimed Mrs Delamaine, deter- 
mining in her own mind to keep her eye 
more closely on Miss Thorne for the future, 
** but, since it is so, I suppose you will keep 
her doing nothing next, whilst Lady Mirabel 
Sefton is with us." 

"No," returned Fred gloomily. ^^ Her 
business is more easily settled than Sherard's. 
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Misf Aherley has sent in her resignation, so 
Miss. Thome must play the juveniles. I 
: thought Miss Anerley would have been 
too sensible to refuse to support a * star * 
for so short a time, but she has decided 
otherwise. I hope this engagement of 
Lady Mirabel Sefton may not be the 
cause of my losing the best members of 
my company." 

"Well, Joe Sherard must go, at any 
rate/' said Mrs Delamaine tartly ; ** and 
the sooner you tell him so the better. He 
can easily get another engagement as a 
temporary measure, and will be but too 
glad to return to us in the autumn, if you 
require him. There he is," she continued, 
as she jumped up from the table and 
rapped vehemently on the window pane ; 
" how fortunate I saw him ! When a 
thing's once decided on, there's nothing 
like getting it over." 

Joe Sherard was taking his usual morn- 
ing walk, in the company of his beloved 
pipe, but when he heard Mrs Delamaine's 
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signal, and saw her beckoning hand, he 
knocked out the ashes, and, putting it 
in his pocket, entered the manager's 
house. 

"Do you want me, sir?" he inquired, 
as he appeared at the breakfast - room 
door. 

"Yes, Mr Sherard," replied the lady, 
answering for her husband, " Mr Delamaine 
has some news of importance to communi- 
cate to you, and we thought the sooner you 
heard it the better." 

" Bad news, Sherard, or I am afraid you 
will think so," added Fred Delamaine. 

He didn't relish the task before him 
by any means, but his wife was present, 
and he knew he must go through with it. 
Joe Sherard looked concerned. 

" I hope not, sir," he said, as he stepped 
into the room. 

"Well, my dear fellow, I trust it may 
prove of little consequence, and you know 
that whenever it is possible you will always 
find my hand ready to help you, for you've 
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worked hard whilst you have been with 
us, but I have just received a letter from 
Lady Mirabel Sefton, which compels me, 
however unwillingly, to give you your 
notice." 

" My notice M' repeated Joe Sherard, 
turning pale, arid taking a step backward. 

The news came most unexpectedly upon 
him. His engagement with Fred Dela- 
maine, though terminable on the usual 
conditions, had always been tacitly re- 
garded (as the manager had told his wife) 
as a permanent one. And, under this idea, 
Joe had regularly settled himself in Heart- 
pooL His rooms were engaged for a 
lengthened period ; his children were 
placed at school by the quarter ; he 
had begun to look upon himself almost 
as a resident in the town. And to hear 
that it was all over, and in a fortnight 
he would find himself turned out of the 
theatre, was an awful blow to him. 

" Have I offended you, sir ? " he de- 
manded, as soon as he could summon 
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courage to speak. '*Have I failed in 1117 
duty in any way ? " 

" None at all, Sherard, you have worked 
honestly and faithfully, and I can give 
you the most excellent credentials. But 
the fact is, that I intended you to support 
Lady Mirabel Sefton, and she refuses 
to be supported by anyone except a 
certain Mr Francis, whom she brings 
down from London with her. It is very 
unfortunate, Sherard, but these fine ladies 
will have their own way, I suppose, and 
in consequence of Lady Mirabel's whim, 
I shall have no work for you, old fellow, 
for the next five or six months." 

" Who is this Mr Francis ? " demanded 
Sherard, in a low voice. 

'* I'm sure I don't know. I never heard 
of him before. He's some good-looking 
amateur, I suppose, that Lady Mirabel has 
picked up, and taken a fancy to. Any- 
way, she declares that he has always 
acted with her, and that he is a genius, 
and a man of birth, and she will play 
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with no one else. So you see my 
difficulty, my boy, and I hope you will 
absolve me from all blame in the matter. 
IVe signed my agreement with the lady, 
and can't get out of it, so that any attempt 
to alter her decision would probably only 
lead to a loss of money for me. And 
I'm paying her such deuced high terms, 
I can't aflFord that, Sherard. Indeed, I'm 
not at all sure if she will prove worth 
the price I'm paying for her now." 

Mrs Delamaine had been longing for 
an opportunity to shove in her oar, and 
she seized the present one. 

" That's nonsense, Fred ! " she exclaimed, 
" you'll see your money back fast enough, 
if you're not such a fool as to spend more 
than is necessary. And Mr Sherard must 
know sufficient of management to see the 
impossibility of your keeping on people 
when you've got no work for them. We 
should have half the theatrical profession 
on our hands at that rate." 

" Of course, of course ! " interposed 
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Sherard hastily ; "I should be the last 
person to impute Mr Delamaine's motives 
to any but a just cause. A fortnight from 
to-day then, sir ! thank you ! — I — I think 
I will continue my walk ! Good-moming, 
Mrs Delamaine," and with a hurried bow, 
Joe Sherard retreated from the apartment. 

" Well ; ihxiis over," said the manager's 
wife triumphantly, " and now you can write 
and tell Lady Mirabel you will do as she 
wishes with regard to Mr Francis. And 
don't forget, Fred, that she says the salary 
is no object. I daresay you will get him for 
nothing if you try. And make it a condition 
that he provides his own dresses. Those 
rich amateurs prefer to do it ; it's a pleasure 
to them to spend money, and it would cost 
us a couple of hundred pounds to fit him 
out for all those character parts. If you 
play your cards well, you may make a good 
thing out of him." 

" You may depend on it, that I have no 
intention of letting Mr Francis make a fool 
of himself on my boards, unless I do make 
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a good thing of it," replied the manager. 
" If these amateurs want an appearance, they 
must pay for their whistle." 

So saying, Mr Delamaine began to busy 
himself with his writing materials, and his 
wife, considering she had gained her point, left 
him to himself. But the manager could not 
tear his thoughts away from poor Joe Sherard, 
and the last expression he had seen upon 
his face. As soon as he was alone, he left 
his seat and walked up and down the room, 
whistling softly to himself; and in one of 
his turns his eye caught sight again of 
Sherard, as he passed the window on his 
way home. 

Fred Delamaine was after him like a flash 
of lightning. He had not the slightest idea 
what he was going to s^y, but he was no 
longer under the domination of his wife's 
presence, and he acted on the impulse of the 
moment. 

"Joe, old fellow!" he cried, as he 
came up with him, "I am so sorry for aU 
this—" 
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Sherard's face was serious, but perfectly 
composed. 

'* I am sure you are," he answered, cor- 
dially, as he took the other's hand; "it 
would be mbbish to say it is not a great 
disappointment to me, but it can't be helped; 
Mr Delamaine, and I had no right to expect 
you to keep me on for ever. I wouldn't mind 
if it was only myself; it's my_ wife and 
children," he concluded, with a slight break 
in his voice. 

"But I haven't written yet," said Fred 
Delamaine eagerly, " and I daresay it could 
be altered. Look here, old fellow; don't 
say anything about it at home, will you ? 
till you hear again from me. I shall put 
the case before Lady Mirabel in its proper 
light, and doubtless she'll hear reason. 
Hang it all ! I don't want a lot of amateurs 
knocking about my stage 1 and I won't have 
it either. I shall write very determinately 
on the subject, and say I haye already 
engaged the man who is to support her, 
and I can't get out of it. And then it'll 
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be all right again between us, won't it, 
my boy ? " 

. Joe Sherard's honest eyes beamed with 
renewed hope and pleasure. 

" God bless you, Delamaine," he said ; 
" youVe taken such a load oflF my mind. 
I won't deny that I felt very much like 
cutting my throat just now. A family is 
such a serious responsibility, and I don't 
know where I should have looked for 
work. You see all the travelling com- 
panies are made up and started. I am 
afraid I should have been out of the run- 
ning this season dtogeth«..» 

" Of course, of course, I never thought 
of that, it puts it out of the question," 
replied the manager ; "so make your mind 
easy, Joe, and I'll manage the matter for 
you. Good-bye, old fellow ; I'm so glad I 
saw you pass the window again." 

And Fred Delamaine re-entered his own 
house, fully persuaded that no power on 
earth should induce him to oust Joe Sherard 
for the sake of the unknown Mr Francis. 

VOL. UL D 
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Meanwhile, Mr Sherard, relieved of his 
.anxiety, resolved to do as his manager had 
advised him, and say nothing about it at 
home. His wife was apt to be fanciful at 
times, and it might upset her mind with 
regard to the security of his engagement. 
But he unbosomed himself to Eudora Thane. 
He wanted to tell some one of the danger 
he had escaped, and it had become quite 
natural to him of late to make a confidante 
of this young girl. There was something 
in Eudora's face and manner that made 
people older than herself confide their 
difficulties to her. She was so quick to 
understand and sympathise with all sorts 
of trouble, and her frank, ingenuous dis- 
position so invited confidence in others, that 
many secrets had been trusted to her keep- 
ing that the owners would have shrunk from 
telling to their nearest relatives. And so 
Joe went to her with his ; and, walking up 
and down between the rows of cabbages in 
the back garden, he confessed the awful 
shock he had received, and what a heaven- 
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sent relief the manager's subsequent as- 
surance had seemed to him. 

" Just fancy, Eudora/' he said, " what 
the alternative would have been. I might 
have remained out of work for months ; 
and with the children at school, and these 
rooms on my hands, and my poor wife 
expecting her confinement, we should have 
been in a nice fix." 

" Oh ! Mr Sherard, it could never have 
come to pass surely ! Mr Delamaine would 
have thought better of it in any instance. 
What ! to turn you adrift for a mere no- 
body, and when you have been working so 
hard for him all the winter, doubling your 
parts, and doing all sorts of extra business. 
What would he have done without you 
when he had that attack of rheumatism at 
Christmas ? The pantomime would have 
gone to smash without your stage manage- 
ment. Oh ! he can never have been in 
earnest ! He must have been joking, in 
order to see what you would say." 

" Hardly that, my dear. It was too 
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seriously propounded for a joke; besides, 
Mrs Delamaine was present, and seconded 
her husband s assertion." 

"Mrs Delamaine is probably at the 
bottom of its ever having been propounded 
at all. I don't know whyy Joe, but she 
dislikes both you and me." 

" Simply because Fred is good to us, my 
dear. She is jealous of every one whom 
he befriends. It is only because he begins 
to fear that Lady Mirabel Sefton may be 
a failure that she takes her part. But we 
must not be too hard on either of them, 
Eudora. Business is business, and a man 
has no right to let any private feeling 
stand in the way of his success." 

" As if this Mr Francis could make it 
succeed better than yourself ! " exclaimed 
Eudora. 

" Well, I don't know," replied Joe 
modestly, " he may not have my experience, 
but doubtless he is young and handsome, 
and probably brings money into the con- 
cern. Thxxi is where the shoe pinches, 
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Eudora. These rich amateurs can buy us 
out ; if it were not so, they would stand no 
chance against us." 

'^ It is an infamous shame that it should 
be permitted," said Eudora indignantly; 
" and I should like to tell Mr Delamaine 
so to his face." 

" No ! no ! You mustn't do that ! I 
have told it you as a secret. And it's all 
over now, my dear, for Delamaine gave me 
his promise to see it put right again, so I 
feel as secure of my position with him as 
ever." 

" Thank God for it ! " ejaculated the girl. 
" If he had turned you out upon the world, 
I would never have forgiven him ! " 

Meanwhile the subject of their comments, 
though feeling warmer at his heart for hav- 
ing done a kind action, was terribly afraid 
of the consequences which might ensue 
from it. He dared not tell his wife what 
had occurred between himself and Sherard, 
nor could he decide what excuse to write 
to Lady Mirabel, so he resolved to put off 
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answering her letter until the morrow. 
And the morrow seemed to bring a solution 
of the difficulty, in the shape of another 
perfumed and emblazoned note from the 

« 

London beauty, which said that, on second 
thoughts, she would like to speak to Mr 
Delamaine on the subject of her former 
letter, and begged that, if convenient, he 
would run up to London for a personal 
interview. 

Fred Delamaine hailed the proposal as 
the luckiest thing that could have happened 
to him. He thought it would be so much 
easier to persuade Lady Mirabel of the un- 
reasonableness of her request by word of 
mouth than through the agency of pen 
and ink, and started off to do her bidding, 
without having hinted at any change in his 
plans to Mrs Delamaine. It would be time 
enough to break the news to her — so he 
thought — ^when matters were finally settled 
between them. 

He reached town early in the afternoon, 
and found Lady Mirabel Sefton and Mrs 
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Harcourt ready to receive him. The aria- 
tocratic amateur was very wide-awake with 
respect to all commercial transactions. She 
never entered upon business, which was 
likely to be final, without the assistance of 
Mrs Harcourt, to see that she was not 
" taken in.*' So, though she received her 
future manager in a perfectly friendly man- 
ner, dazzling him with the perfection of 
her face and figure, and the elegance of 
her costume, her '* woman of business," 
with her sharp ears and keen eyes, occu- 
pied a seat close to them, ready to discover 
and pounce upon the least flaw in the 
agreement. 

* ' How good of you to come so quickly, 
Mr Delamaine," said Lady Mirabel, with a 
languid smile, as she extended a jewelled 
hand for his acceptance. " Mrs Harcourt 
and I hardly expected you until to-morrow ; 
did we, Cornelia ? " 

" I know too much of Mr Delamaine, not 
to have been certain that he would obey a 
lady's wishes, if it were possible for him to 
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do so," replied the ex-actress, with another 
smile. 

She had had dealings with Fred Dela- 
maine for some years past, and pocketed many 
a bonus from pupils whom she had placed 
upon the boards of his theatre, and therefore 
it was her interest to keep friends with 
him. 

" I hope Lady Mirabel Sefton will never 
find me regardless of hers," said the 
manager, with a low bow, and forgetting 
the business which had brought him so 
quickly to her side. 

" I am not afraid of that, Mr Delamaine," 
replied Beauty, with a conscious glance, 
" and, perhaps, I have given needless 
trouble in asking you to c6me up to town 
to-day, but, on second thoughts, I considered 
it better (and so did Mrs Harcourt) that 
you should see Mr Francis before he joins 
your company, and then you will be able to 
decide on the parts you would wish him to 
appear in with me. And I couldn't ask 
Mr Francis to go to Heartpool, because, 
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to tell you the truth, Mr Delamaine, 
/Francis' is only an assumed name with 
him. He is a young gentleman of high 
birth, and quite an independent fortune, as 
Mrs Harcourt will tell you, and — " 

" Yes ! indeed," interposed her com- 
panion, taking the words out of her mouth, 
" Mr Francis is all and everything that 
Lady Mirabel would say, Mr Delamaine, 
and an ornament to any stage into the 
bargain. His dresses alone would make a 
piece. I never saw a young gentleman 
with such an exquisite wardrobe. And he 
is a pupil of mine, so that I can speak to 
his ability as well as I can to that of Lady 
Mirabel." 

Fred Dejamaine grew hot and cold by 
turns. 

" Yes ! ladies ! yes," he stammered, " I 
have not the slightest doubt of this gentle- 
man*s talent, nor of the beauty of his ward- 
robe ; but, unfortunately, I am in a great 
dilemma. I have a very able man in my 
company. Lady Mirabel, a good and depend- 
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able actor, who is pennanently engaged to 
play the lead, and I do not see my way to 
getting rid of him ; at all events at present. 
I believe I wrote your ladyship on the sub- 
ject ; and I assure you you may trust me 
in the matter, when I say that Mr Sherard 
will prove all that you could wish." 

" But I won't play with him," said 
Beauty, in a tone of offence ; " I have told 
you so, plainly, Mr Delamaine ! I will 
play with no one but Mr Francis." 

" Mr Francis has supported Lady Mirabel 
everywhere for the last six months," put in 
Mrs Harcourt. " They are thoroughly 
used to each other in all her leading char- 
acters. I am sure her ladyship would feel 
quite strange if she had to act with anyone 
else." 

" I worCt act with anyone else," pouted 
her ladyship. 

" But what on earth am I to do ? " ex- 
claimed Delamaine distractedly ; " I have 
promised to keep Sherard on, and I cannot 
break my word." 
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*' Put him in the heavy lead 1 " suggested 
Mrs Harcourt. 

'* I can't do that ! It has been his line, 
but I have another man to play it. And 
I can't afford to keep on Sherard, doing 
nothing for the next six months. 

" Sir Francis — I mean Mr Francis — ^will 
cost you nothing," said Lady Mirabel. " He 
does not even care for a salary — he is too 
rich for that; and he will relieve you of 
all attendant expenses. In fact, he only 
cares to play with mel' she concluded, with 
a toss of her pretty head, and a slight 
elevation of colour. 

" I see — I understand," replied the mana- 
ger dejectedly. 

" Now, Mr Delamaine, you mustn't look 
like that ! " cried Beauty impulsively ; ** the 
whole thing lies in a nutshell. I must play 
with Mr Francis. Mrs Harcourt will teU 
I shall be a failure with anyone else, and 
so your man must give way to us. Never 
mind the expense ! Mr Francis will pay 
his salary if it is important for you to keep 
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him on ; but no one but Mr Francis shall 
play my lovers/' 

''Mr Sherard is not the man you take 
him for," replied Delamaine quickly. " He 
is too well-known an actor to take what he 
has not earned; and twenty Sir Francises 
would never induce him to live upon charity. 
No ! if he must go, he must ; but I expect 
you will find you have made a bad ex- 
change. Do you stand guarantee for this 
gentleman's ability, Mrs Harcourt?" he 
added, turning to the teacher. 

Mrs Harcourt, brought face to face with 
so plain a question from a brother profes- 
sional, was not so glib with her recommen- 
dation as before. 

"Well, Mr Delamaine, Mr Francis has 
had a good many lessons from me, and I 
consider him a very promising pupil — very 
promising indeed. He has played Orlando, 
Benedict, Romeo, Joseph Surface, Claude 
Melnotte, Sir Walter Amyott, and several 
other parts this season, and played them 
uncommonly well. I don't say he's a great 
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genius, but he is quite capable of support- 
ing Lady Mirabel ; and he has a good stage 
presence and a pleasant voice. In my 
opinion, you cannot do better than engage 
him." 

And then she nudged the manager's 
elbow, with an impressiveness that forced 
him to look up at her. 

^* Money!'* she whispered, with closed 
teeth. **Any amount — hag him.** 

Fred Delamaine sighed, and turned to 
Lady Mirabel. 

'*I suppose I had better see this rara 
avis** he said, " and have a little conversa- 
tion on the subject. But you must make 
him understand, Lady Mirabel, that he must 
provide his own dresses ; and I cannot pay 
him any salary. It is suflBcient risk for me 
to take an unknown amateur into my com- 
pany; and if he desires the privilege of 
playing with you, he must pay for it." 

^^ Salary !** cried the beauty, with a toss 
of her head. " Why, I don't believe he'd 
take the trouble to fetch it away ! He is 
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not like 'poor me^ Mr Delamaine, obliged 
to work for his living. He has more 
money than he knows what to do with. 
Mr Francis could start a theatre on his 
own account, if he had the fancy to do so." 

" Pity he doesn't," replied the manager 
rather gruffly, for though he had yielded to 
the spell of Lady Mirabel's beauty, and his 
own inability to be firm, he was none the 
better pleased with himself or her for the 
conclusion he had arrived at. 

" And where shall I find Mr Francis, since 
he is too fine to wait upon me ? " he 
continued, as he rose to take his leave. 

"Will you come back and meet him at 
dinner this evening ? " said Beauty, with a 
winning smile. "His real name is Sir 
Francis Aldwyn : I am sure we may confide 
it to you with safety, and I am as sure you 
will be mutually charmed with one another." 

" Yes ; with your ladyship's permission, I 
will return," replied Fred Delamaine, suc- 
cumbing to her witcheries again, as he bent 
over the hand extended to him. 
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But he felt very much put out and vexed 
with himself as he did so. He knew that 
he must spend the interval between that 
time and dinner in writing a letter to tell Joe 
Sherard definitely of his fate. He could not 
trust himself to deliver the news again by 
word of mouth. The remembrance of how 
the light had faded out of those honest eyes 
upon the last announcement, haunted him 
still. He felt a coward as he stumbled 
down the dark and narrow London stairs, on 
his way out of the house, and wished he had 
never revoked the first sentence he had 
passed upon poor old Joe. However, the 
thing had to be done in earnest now ; he 
could not withdraw the promise he had 
made to Lady Mirabel, so the sooner it was 
over the better. But the anticipation of 
what was before him occupied his mind so 
fully that he did not make the proper use 
of his eyes, and knocked up most uncere- 
moniously against a visitor who had just 
entered the little hall. Both men apolo- 
gised simultaneously, but there was a vast 
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difference in the way in which they did it, 
the stranger's polished language and manner 
at once marking him as a person of educa- 
tion and refinement. Delamaine looked up 
and saw before him a slight dark man of ele- 
gant and distinguished appearance. He had 
hardly passed him before he began to wonder 
if this were the gentleman he was to have the 
honour of presenting to the public ; and 
curiosity made him linger a little, in order 
to hear the name given to the servant. But 
it was not Sir Francis Aldwyn. The stran- 
ger, pausing at the foot of the stairs, be- 
trayed his identity in the clearest manner. 

" Mr Edgar Deane!" he enunciated firmly, 
as the servant preceded him to the presence 
of Lady Mirabel Sefton. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" DO YOU CALL US ARTISTS ? " 




HEN Joe Sherard received a 
letter from Mr Delamaine, con- 
taining his formal dismissal from 
the " Albert," the blow fell upon him more 
heavily than it had done at first, for he felt 
that he had lost two things that time — ^his 
engagement, and the friendship of his 
manager. But he accepted the disappoint- 
ment in silence. He was too proud to ask 
Mr Delamaine what had occasioned his 
change of opinion, and the manager was 
too much ashamed of himself to revert to 
the subject. 

He would have retained Joe on the com- 
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pany at any risk, had he not been afraid of 
his wife's displeasure, but Mrs Delamaine 
would not hear of his launching into such 
an extravagance. So he sneaked away into 
comers when he saw him coming, and tried 
to look as if it had been an agreement en- 
tered upon for their mutual convenience. 

As for poor old Joe, he bore it like a man. 
He did not tell anyone but Eudora for the 
first fortnight, hoping that he might be able 
to get another engagement before he need 
break the intelligence to his wife, but when 
his time was up, there was no means of con- 
cealing the truth from her. And she felt 
their position as deeply as he did. 

As has been said before, they had regu- 
larly settled themselves in HeartpooL 
The house could not be given up at a 
moment's notice, nor the children taken 
from school ; they had rendered themselves 
liable for those expenses, and must defray 
them, under any circumstances, and, added 
to this, Mrs Sherard expected another little 
one in the early summer. There was nothing, 
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therefore, for her husband to do, but to 
seek an engagement elsewhere. But, as he 
had told Delamaine, the time of year was 
against him*. The provincial companies had 
all started on their travels, and he had lost 
his place on the London boards, and might 
wait for months before he got his foot into 
it again. 

He set to work at once, pestering 
managers and agents with his applications 
for work, but the answer from everyone 
was the same, " Wait till the autumn, and 
we shall be able to place you." 

Meanwhile the daily expenses went on ; 
the seven little mouths opened wide to be 
fed ; the rent and taxes became due ; the 
quarter s school bills were hourly expected ; 
and Joe was earning nothing. He felt that 
Fred Delamaine had treated him very un- 
fairly, but he was too proud to let him see 
how severely the loss of work had fallen on 
him, and he strictly forbid Eudora mention- 
ing the subject. 

** If you do," he said to her, on more 
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than one occasion, " you and I will never 
be friends again. Delamaine has sacrificed 
me, and my wife and family, to the whim 
of a woman ; I feel that distinctly — ^and 
they shall die, we will all die, before I will 
accept a single favour at his hands again. 
I would take a crust of bread, Eudora, from 
one who loved me, and ofiered it in kind- 
ness, but ril be hanged if I put my neck 
under the foot of Fred Delamaine's wife." 

"Then you will take it from me," the 
girl replied, with tears in her eyes, "for 
/ love you, Joe, and I love your dear 
wife and children, and you know it. My 
salary is very, very little to keep so large 
a family upon, but still we shall not starve ; 
and if you will not promise to use it for the 
general good, until you get some work to 
do, I shall go away and live by myself in 
Heartpool." 

"How can I use your salary, my dear 
ehild, even as a loan ? Why, you have 
hardly enough for yourself." 

" Indeed, I have. I have put away ten 
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shillings a-week ever since I have been here. 
And if you will not take it, Joe, I shall 
think that you do not care for me ; and 
that you have forgotten her. Oh! think 
of her^ dear ! think how she would have 
rushed to your assistance at this moment, 
with her generous hand wide open ; and 
don't let me have the pain of hearing you 
refuse the small help I can oflFer you in her 
name." 

" If you put it in that light, Eudora, I 
can't refuse," said Sherard ruefully ; " but, 
mind you, child, it is a loan of which I 
must keep a strict account, and pay you 
back with interest when I am in work 
again. If you refuse this, I must refuse 
everything." 

** You shall do just as you like, Joe ; but 
you must let your wife use it now for the 
general expenses, and if it keeps us in bread, 
we must be contented. We will give up 
the luxuries, won't we, dear friend ? till a 
brighter time dawns for us." 

So the girl bravely tried to comfort him ; 
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whilst Joe looked solemnly miserable at the 
prospect of months of idleness ; and they 
both wondered how ten people were to be 
kept and fed on three pounds a-week. 

" I hMe that Mr Francis," cried Eudora, 
after a pause. " I hate him before I have 
seen him ! What right has he — a man with 
any amount of money, as Mrs Delamaine 
takes care to let every one in the theatre 
know — to go on the stage and take the 
bread out of honest workers' mouths. It 
is cowardly — infamous — cruel ! " 

"My dear," said Sherard seriously, "do 
you suppose he has any idea of what he 
is doing ? He is oflFered the engagement, 
and he accepts it for his own pleasure — as 
he would accept an invitation to a dinner 
or a picnic. Mr Francis is not the one to 
blame in the matter." 

"I say he i^," replied Eudora hotly; 
"each man has his proper place in the 
world, and a rich man's place is not upon 
the stage. Why, he is not even going to 
take a salary; he is too fine a gentleman 
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to do anything so low — and if he has any 
brains at all (which I doubt), he must know 
he is usurping the work of a better man 
than himself. I suppose he does it just to 
gratify his own insatiable vanity ; and Mr 
Delamaine ought to be whipt for having 
turned you out of your engagement for 
him. And if it were not that my poor 
little earnings may be of some use to you 
in this emergency, I would walk straight 
into his office, Joe, and tell him I refused 
to work under a manager who has so little 
justice and discrimination." 

" God bless you, child," said Joe Sherard, 
^' you have as warm and loving a heart as 
dear Mrs Gerome had herself. But you 
must not let your partisanship make you 
blind, Eudora. I don't defend Delamaine ; 
I think he has been very hard upon me, 
but Mr Francis probably knows nothing of 
the circumstances of the case. He has al- 
ways played with this Lady Mirabel Sefton, 
and she refuses to act without him, so there 
is an end of the matter. I suppose he is 
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her lover, and doesn't like to see her play 
with any other man." 

" Her lover ! '' exclaimed Eudora ; " biit 
she has only been a widow for about six 
months." 

" Is that any obstacle in these days, my 
dear ? " said Joe Sherard. 

The girl's cheeks grew crimson. 

" I shall hate them both more than ever," 
she said, in a low voice. 

''Eudora," remarked Joe Sherard, after a 
pause, "you seem very innocent to me. 
Have you never been in love, my dear ? " 

But the moment he had said the words, 
he regretted them. 

" Forgive me," he added, quickly, as he 
saw her averted eyes, and the warm colour 
that rushed into her face ; *^ that is a ques- 
tion which no person has the right to put 
to another. I have been impertinent, my 
dear. I am so much older than you that 
I forgot myself. Will you forgive what I 
said ? " 

" There is no need of forgiveness, Joe," 
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replied Eudora frankly, as she turned her 
blue eyes, suffused with tears, upon him. 
" I am foolish to let the subject disturb me. 
But I wiu in love once — long ago — and my 
love had a very unfortunate ending, and so 
it is painful to remember it. Do you 
see ? " 

" Yes, yes ! I was an idiot not to have 
guessed it, Eudora. The women with soft 
hearts like yours are invariably the women 
who nurse the remembrance of some dis- 
appointed passion. Poor dear Mrs Gerome ! 
How the subject brings her memory back to 
my mind I How she suffered from her love 
for that man ! I only wish he could feel a 
thousandth part of the tortures he made 
that poor soul pass through in her endea- 
vours to win him back to her affections." 

Eudora sighed. 

"I think he does feel it a little, Joe. 
He looked very uneasy when I spoke to 
him of her. And, by the way, I have had 
another anonymous letter on that subject. 
It was waiting for me at the theatre last 
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night. A thought has struck me ! Do 
you think it can possibly be Mr Gerome 
himself who writes them ? " 

Joe Sherard looked puzzled. 

" Gerome 1 Gerome," he repeated, pon- 
deringly, "writing to comfort you for his 
wife's death ? It can never be ! And yet, 
human nature is such a puzzle. One can- 
not pronounce anything to be impossible. 
Perhaps her loss has made him realise for 
the first time what a treasure he had in her. 
Can I see the letter, Eudora ? " 

" Oh, certainly ! Here it is," she said, 
producing it from her pocket. It was 
written in a firmer and more manly hand 
than its predecessors had been, and the 
style was curter and to the point. 

" My dear Girl, — There are misfortunes 
which are far worse to bear than the loss of 
our friends by death. And the sooner we 
are released from the troubles of this world, 
the sooner we are at rest. So do not mourn 
any longer for her who has left you, for you 
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may rest assured she is much happier than 
she ever was before. And the day will come 
when you will hear her say so with her own 
lips. From a Faithful Friend." 

" I cannot imagine," said Eudora, as she 
replaced the letter in her pocket, " who can 
have sufl&cient interest in me to take the 
trouble to spnd me these words of comfort. 
This is the fifth note I have received about 
it. I thought at first it must be Hannah 
Squires, but she never was fond of me, Joe. 
All the afiection she possessed was centred 
in Mrs Gerome, and I fancy she would be too 
unhappy herself at her death to care about 
me or anybody else." 

*'I have often wondered, though, that 
Mrs Squires has not communicated with 
you openly, Eudora. As you say, she could 
have no possible interest in sending you 
anonymous letters, but since she was so 
devoted to her mistress, she might have 
evinced some curiosity to know how you got 
on in your profession." 
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"Squires was always jealous of me," 
remarked Eudora, " as she was of everyone 
whom Mrs Gerome favoured. And that 
is why I cannot believe she is the writer of 
these letters." 

" Perhaps not ; but I could still less 
believe that they came from Gerome. He 
is not the sort of man to do good by stealth. 
By-the-bye, some one told me the other day 
that he is going to appear in London. 
That looks as if he intended breaking up 
his company. I know it has not paid him 
for years past, and was only kept together 
by his wife's money ; so perhaps he thinks 
it wiser to look out for himself in the future. 
And Gerome is a clever actor, and will 
always fall on his feet." 

" Unless some Mr Francis appears to keep 
him out," remarked Eudora, with a curled lip. 

" Child I you are growing quite sarcastic. 
The advent of these London stars is making 
you bitter. But I can't have that, Eudora ; 
you must try to be just as well as generous." 

** When I think of you — and of Mrs 
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Gerome — and — and — of other things," cried 
the girl passionately, " it is enough to make 
me bitter. I am not so patient as you are, 
Joe. The wrongs of my friends eat into my 
very heart, until sometimes I wonder if I 
am the same creature I was a year ago. 
But I mustn't talk of it any longer or I 
shall be fit for nothing." 

" No ; you must keep all your strength 
for to-night, my dear," replied Joe Sherard 
kindly. "You have a new part, and will 
have a crowded house, and I want my little 
friend to shine." 

It was the evening of Lady Mirabel's 
dehuty and of Sherard's first absence from 
the stage in Heartpool. Eudora took his 
honest hand in hers and squeezed it heartily. 
So few men would have mentioned the 
occasion with so little ill-feeKng as he did. 
She felt that he was a hero (though un- 
acknowledged by the world), and was 
prouder of his friendship than if she had 
clasped the hand of a king. 

There was no question at all about the 
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sensation produced in Heartpool by the 
appearance of a titled lady upon the stage. 
Lady Mirabel's reputation had preceded her. 
There was not a butcher's nor baker's boy 
in the town who did not know that she was 
as renowned for her beauty as her conquests; 
and that the most lordly lips' in the land 
had pronounced her to be the loveliest 
woman in England, and the most lordly 
knees had bowed themselves (metaphori- 
cally) before her. There was not a common 
workman who had not handled her name in 
connection with others, still more aristo- 
cratic, and had not put by his shilling 
against the opportunity of star-gazing at 
the features which had been pronounced by 
those in high places to be the most perfect 
in the world. '^If dooks and markises 
have been after 'er by the dozin," the 
roughs said to one another, " blow'd if she 
mustn't be worth a shillin' to you and me, 
BUI." 

And so the house was literally crammed 
to welcome the London beauty, and the 
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doors of the theatre had to be closed half- 
an-hour earlier than usual, because there 
was not standing room amongst the crowd. 
Eudora was not cast to appear in the same 
piece with Lady Mirabel. She had chosen 
" As You Like It," in which to make her 
dehut in Heartpool, and there was another 
lady in the company who had already 
appeared in the part of Celia: So the 
manager had put Eudora into the opening 
comedietta, a sparkling little piece, with a 
couple of songs and a lot of "business" in 
it, which served admirably to keep the audi- 
ence in good temper until " Kosalind " 
walked upon the stage. And, in conse- 
quence, it happened that Eudora had not 
yet met the London beauty face to face. 
She had been pointed out to her in the 
crowd, but she had been too heartsick at 
the consequences of her appearance in Heart- 
pool, to do more than direct a look of curi- 
osity towards her ; and as for Mr Francis, 
she had not seen him at all. Lady Mirabel, 
being so familiar with her part, had only 
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required a couple of rehearsals with the 
stock company, from both of which Eudora, 
not being included in the cast, had absented 
herself. She was naturally anxious, there- 
fore, as soon as her own work was over, to 
watch the debut of the new comers ; and Joe 
Sherard was quite as anxious to hear her 
account of them, when she returned home 
to her frugal supper. 

" Now, Eudora ! " he exclaimed, as they 
sat down to a repast of bread and cheese 
and beer, the commencement of the 
economy which all felt must be practised 
until luckier times dawned upon them ; 
" let us hear all about this wonderful Lady 
Mirabel, and don't let your prejudice out- 
strip your honesty. 'Rosalind,' is a very 
difficult part, remember— a part which 
it took Helen Faucit years of practice 
to bring to perfection ; and if Lady 
Mirabel Sefton, after six months' experience 
of the stage, can play it even decently^ 
she must be a very superior woman, 
and a promising actress." 
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** Well, she can't play it even decently, in 
my opinion," replied Eudora firmly. 

" Was not the house full ? " 

" Packed, from pit to gallery." 

" And had she plenty of applause ? " 

" Any quantity ! she never opened her 
mouth, but somebody began to clap— and 
at the end of the first act, the stage was 
strewn with bouquets. I counted twenty 
men with them in the stalls." 

"But, Eudora, she seems then to have 
been a great success." 

" I suppose she was ! Mrs Delamaine and 
Mrs Harcourt stood at the wings, twisting 
themselves about like corkscrews, in con- 
tortions of delight at every word she 
uttered, and when she returned to the 
green-room I thought they would have 
gone down on their knees in their efforts to 
express the depth of their admiration for her 
genius. In fact, they had only to lick her 
shoestrings to make the tableau complete." 

"Eudora, my dear, this sounds very 
much like envy! I am afraid you have 

VOL. III. P 
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not quite thrown away the predjudice of 
which I begged you to divest yourself." 

" Haven't I, Joe ? I didn't mean to be 
ill-natured, and as for jealousy, that must be 
out of the question between Lady Mirabel 
and me. There is too vast a difference 
between us to admit of such a feeling. 
Her birth, and beauty and wealth and 
BUitu% in society, all place her far above 
my reach. But still I can judge her, as 
one of the crowd, and the verdict is not 
favourable." 

**Let us hear your true opinion, for I 
have faith in your judgment, Eudora." 

" In the first place then, there can be 
no doubt as to her beauty. She is very 
elegant, and her features are perfect. She 
has large languishing eyes, with dark 
brows and lashes ; a chiselled nose ; a rose- 
bud mouth ; and a head of golden hair ; a 
fine figure ; well shaped hands and feet ; and 
a graceful demeanour." 

" You are describing a goddess," 

'^Nol I am not! I am describing a 
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tinted statue ! Well, in the next place, her 
dresses were simply gorgeous, and so was 
the jewellery she wore in the first act. 
The diamonds round her throat and in her 
hair almost made my eyes water with their 
briUiancy." 

" That would have ' fetched ' the Heart- 
pool people without anything else. And 
how does she speak her words, Eudora ? " 

" Tolerably well ! She has the text 
correct, and she gives it the right emphasis. 
Her gestures, too, though a little stilted, are 
all made in order, and to the proper time." 

" Then where do her faults lie ? " 

" Oh ! Joe ! she has no soul ! She has 
every physical perfection that a woman can 
boast of, and her surroundings give her 
the highest advantages ; but she moves and 
speaks like an automaton ! There is no life 
in anything she does or says ; when she 
attempts to be impassioned, she is only a 
trifle harder and louder in her declamation. 
She may be the greatest beauty in the 
world, and she may prove the greatest 
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success — ^time alone can answer that ques- 
tion — but (I don't care what anyone may 
say) she is not an actress^ and she never 
will be one." 

"Don't let Fred Delamaine and Mrs 
Harcourt hear you utter such treason," 
cried Sherard, laughing. 

"Anybody might hear me. I am not 
ashamed of my opinion. I maintain that 
Lady Mirabel has no genius. And why 
should she have ? Surely she has been 
sufficiently gifted by Nature, without that ? 
Her mistake, and the mistake of her friends, 
has been to imagine that because she has 
such rare beauty she must be equally 
rich in mental qualifications. It is rare, I 
suppose, for I have never seen any like it 
before, and yet, as I stood and gazed at her, 
Joe, the face of my darling Mrs Gerome, 
rose up before me, and I thought how she 
used to look in a moment of inspiration, 
and when the tears had cleared away from 
my eyes again, Lady Mirabel Sefton seemed 
like a painted doll in comparison with her." 
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" I can well believe that, my dear ! for 
Mrs Gerome s face was all fire and inspira- 
tion. Her beauty was the beauty of genius ; 
without it, her features would have been 
coarse and irregular. Yet you see how 
this Lady Mirabel draws in spite of the 
want of it." 

" Yes, indeed ! if you had heard the 
applause to-night, you would have thought 
she had been a * Eachel/ or a * Siddons * 
come back upon the stage. It sickened 
me ! And she is so self-conscious too ! 
You can see by her expression that she 
never loses sight of her own beauty, nor 
the admiration it provokes. She will not 
let you forget the woman in the artist. 
It was Lady Mirabel Sefton, and not 
Shakespeare's ' Eosalind ' whom we saw 
capering about in her doublet and hose 
to-night." 

"You have told us a great deal about 
the lady, but nothing of the gentleman, 
Eudora," remarked Mrs Sherard. "What 
was ' Orlando ' like ? " 
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" Oh 1 he is well enough ! Nothing par- 
ticular," answered the girl shortly. 

" Is he good-looking ? " 

" Yes ! I suppose he would be called so ! 
A tall, gentlemanly young man with fair 
hair." 

" Can he act ? " 

" Better than Lady Mirabel ! He is less 
self-conscious, and throws more meaning 
into his words. But he is not a genius. 
Neither of them are. They are playing at 
being on the stage, and nothing more." 

"Not knowing that what is sport to 
them, may be death to others," remarked 
Joe Sherard, with a sigh. 

**0r, not caring tcr thinking about it," 
retorted Eudora ; " well ! the stage has come 
to a pretty pass when it is turned into a 
platform, on which professional beauties 
and their aristocratic admirers may exhibit 
themselves to the public at so much a 
head ! Why didn't Lady Mirabel get a 
caravan, and go round the country, and 
have the show all to herself? I daresay 
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she would have made as much money in 
the long run." 

" Do you know what Delamaine is 
paying her ? " said Sherard. " Twenty 
pounds a-night, and he grudges the five 
pounds a- week which would have kept me 
on the staff of the company. And there 
are artists in London at this moment who 
worked for years in the provinces before 
they attained their present position, and 
think themselves fortunate to be engaged 
at a tenth part of what this woman draws, 
simply because she has been made the 
fashion, by means, of which the less said 
the better." 

"And my poor children must leave oflF 
their schooling, and be limited to so many 
slices of bread at a meal/' sighed little 
Mrs Sherard. 

" Never mind, mother," said Joe cheerily, 
" I shall have found another * shop ' before 
long, and then the kids can go back to 
their ABC and raspberry jam. And 
this kind of thing cannot last, you know. 
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It may ' draw ' for a season, or for as long 
as the public curiosity is unsatisfied, but 
let the pit and gallery have once looked 
their fill at Lady Mirabel Sefton's pretty 
face, and they won't go to see her bad 
acting. Trust the great British pubUc 
for knowing a good artist from a bad one. 
There are no such judges in the world, 
nor any who demand more for their money. 
This is a fashionable craze, and like all 
crazes, it will soon die out, and probably 
next season will see Lady Mirabel quietly 
settled at home again, and the world 
jogging on none the worse for her retire- 
ment. What do you say, Eudora ? " 

"I say that Tm very sleepy, and I 
think we have devoted quite as much 
attention to her as she is worth. I don't 
think she has a good temper. Her mouth 
is too straight and small ; and she turned 
round upon Mr Francis at the wings to- 
night in a way that / would not have 
been so ready to put up with." 

" How did he offend her ? " 
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** She accused him of having made a 
wrong entrance, and put her out. He 
denied it, and appealed to me to say if 
he were not right. I was obliged to 
acknowledge he was, and her ladyship 
turned a look upon me as if she would 
have liked to scratch me then and there." 

" I have no doubt she would," replied 
Joe Sherard, laughing. " Take my advice, 
Eudora, and have as little to say to either 
of them as possible. You are not likely 
to be thrown together, except in the way 
of business, and intimacy will only result 
in their snubbing you or patronising you. 
These fine ladies and gentlemen can be 
so uncommonly rude when they like. And, 
in my opinion, you are much too good for 
the one or the other." 

"Thank you, Joe," said Eudora simply, 
as she rose to leave the room ; " but there 
is no fear of it. Lady Mirabel does not 
take my fancy sufficiently to make me 
wish to see any more of her, either on 
or off the stage ; and as for Mr Francis, 
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he is, of course, completely tied to her 
apron-string. Therefore, as far as I am 
concerned, our first acquaintance is likely 
to be the last." 

Eudora Thane spoke honestly when she 
said she had no desire to pursue her know- 
ledge of Mr Francis ; but she had not 
reckoned on the young man's probable 
desire to improve their acquaintance. Yet 
her young fresh face and her sweet voice 
were no mean attractions in the opening 
comedietta ; and she had not been many 
minutes on the stage the following even- 
ing, before she perceived that the stranger, 
wearing a long surtout of grey tweed over 
his Shakespearian costume, was standing at 
the wings to watch her play. There he 
remained on the prompt side, leaning 
against the proscenium during the whole 
time, earnestly noting every movement 
and gesture of Eudora's, and especially at- 
tentive when she opened her mouth to sing. 

She was not vain enough to imagine 
that he had come there expressly to see 
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her play, but he laughed so heartily at the 
jokes, and applauded so vehemently after 
the songs, that she could not help seeing 
he was pleased, and as she passed him 
after the curtain had fallen, she returned 
his respectful bow with a smile. In a 
few minutes he was after her, accompanied 
by their ** heavy man," Mr Harold, who 
took the part of " Jacques " in the drama. 

" Miss Thorne, will you allow me ? Mr 
Francis is most anxious to be introduced 
to you. He wants to apologise for some- 
thing he has done wrong." 

"I want to apologise to Miss Thome," 
said Mr Francis, smiling, " for having been 
so thoughtless as to address her last even- 
ing without an introduction. I hope you 
did not think me impertinent, but the oc- 
casion was really so urgent, and I was 
being so mercilessly ' hauled over the coals,' 
that I thought you would excuse my ask- 
ing you to be umpire. Lady Mirabel does 
not spare me when she thinks I have 
transgressed any of the rules of the stage." 
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"Indeed, there is no need of an apology, 
replied Eudora, in her sweet voice ; " and 
I was glad at the time that I had observed 
your entrance. It was only by chance 
that I was at the wings, and I had no 
business there myself. It is against the 
rules, you know, for any one to stand at 
the wings whilst a piece is going on." 

"Is it ? Have I been transgressing 
again?" asked Mr Francis, with feigned 
distress. " When shall I ever know my 
business properly. I hope Mr Delamaine 
did not see me." 

" I trust not," returned Eudora mis- 
chievously, " or you will certainly be fined 
five shillings on pay day ; and that will pro- 
bably make a hole in your week's salary." 

" It ought to, ought it not ? if I were 
paid according to my deserts. Indeed, I 
don't see, in that case, how I should have 
any left at all. But I would risk it over 
again to see you play in that comedietta, 
Miss Thome. It is charming. I enjoyed 
it so much." 
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"I am glad of that. I believe it is 
thought very clever. It is by Burnaby, 
you know, who has written so many suc- 
cessful pieces." 

" I was thinking more of the actors than 
the piece. It would be nothing without 
good acting ; and all the * business ' you 
have to go through too, that must be done 
to the very minute. What a lot of practice 
it must take to get it perfect." 

" Everything requires practice, Mr Francis, 
but we do not consider the comedietta by 
any means perfect yet. It is called for 
rehearsal again to-morrow morning. '' 

"Is it possible ? and is any one allowed 
to attend the rehearsal? Do you think 
Mr Delamaine would let me come ? " 

" I don't know. You had better ask 
him ; but it is not usual." 

" I seem to learn so much from seeing 
you act. I do not think I could attempt 
such a part myself. Mine is the slow and 
steady line. It takes me a long time to 
get the words into my head, but when 
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they're once mastered I don't easily forget 
them again ; but I'd give anything to be 
able to rattle off a thing as you do. I 
suppose you have been some time on the 
stage.'' 

"Oh, dear, no ! I am quite a beginner ! 
I have not been in the profession more than 
twelve months." 

" Twelve months ! I call that an eternity ! 
I suppose you have played * Eosalind,' and 
all Shakespeare's heroines over and over 
again." 

Eudora s natural honesty made her forget 
what was due to politeness. She quite 
forgot she was talking to Lady Mirabel 
Sefton's friend. 

" Mr Francis ! what can you be thinking 
of ? " she exclaimed. / play Shakespeare's 
heroines; why, I would not presume to 
appear before the public as any one of them 
until I had given years of study to the 
part. You don't know what it is to speak 
Shakespeare's lines. They require an 
amount of elocution and — Oh ! I beg your 
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pardon ! " she broke off suddenly, as she 
recalled her position, and the identity of her 
companion. " I really forgot to whom I 
was speaking — but — ^you are mistaken. I 
am not fit to play Shakespeare's heroines, 
nor shall I ever be. The friend who taught 
me all I know, and introduced me to the 
profession, told me so." 

" But why not ? In appearance you 
seem to me the very ideal of ' Kosalind ' or 
^Juliet.'" 

*• I am not clever enough, Mr Francis." 

" What ! when Lady Mirabel and I play 
in Shakespeare ! That must be fancy on 
your part." 

" But, perhaps if I were Lady Mirabel — . 
or — or — ^you — " returned Eudora shyly, " I 
should still prefer not to play those 
characters." 

"You mean that we are not clever 
enough either ? " 

" Oh, no 1 I would not be so rude ; 
besides, I have seen too little of your acting 
to be able to judge. But I am sure that 
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no artist can be too well studied or prac- 
tised before he attempts to interpret 
Shakespeare." 

'* I suppose you do not honour us by the 
name of * artist ' then," said Mr Francis. 

Eudora was silent. 

"Won't you tell me the truth?" he 
added, presently. "I am sure you are honest, 
by your looks ; do you call us artists ? " 

" No," she said, in a low voice. 

" Thanks ; no more do I, and I like you 
all the better for not stooping to flattery. 
But perhaps if I were to study hard, I 
might some day be an actor. What do you 
think ? " 

" I am sure you might, if there is any 
necessity for you to be so ; but where there 
is none, people are apt to become careless 
of success, and think that anything will do." 

" But there is a great necessity in my 



case." 



" Yes ? " said Eudora, with open eyes. 
" Indeed there is ! The necessity of sup- 
porting Lady Mirabel Sefton! She won't 
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play without me, you see, and so her lady- 
ship's triumphs hang, as it were, upon my 
humble eflfbrts to follow her lead ; but it is 
a great sacrifice to friendship nevertheless." 

" I don't quite understand it," replied 
Eudora uneasily ; " and I must leave you 
now, to change my dress, and go home. 
Good-night ! " 

They stood in the green-room together, 
and as he rose to bid her farewell, and she 
saw his handsome face and figure, in its 
picturesque costume, reflected full length in 
the large mirror before them, she could not 
help thinking that (however he might fall 
short in art) in appearance he was the very 
ideal of a romantic hero. 

" And you do not care, then, to stay and 
see us play again ? " he said, in a regretful 
voice, as she turned to leave him. 

" Not to-night, Mr Francis ! My friends 
are expecting me home early. And I could 
do nothing for you, you know ! You have 
every assistance that you can possibly wish 
for." 

voum. G 
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Then, seeing his look of disappointment, 
she added, kindly, — 

" I will stay to-morrow evening, if it will 
give you any pleasure. And, indeed, it 
will give me pleasure too, for I never 
saw anything more beautifully put upon 
the stage." 

" You will laugh at what I am going to 
say," replied Mr Francis, " because I can see 
that you don't believe in my capability of 
acting, but I don't feel as if I should be able 
to do anything to-night." 

" Why not ? " demanded Eudora inno- 
cently. 

But at that moment, Lady Mirabel Seffcon 
entered the green-room. She was gorge- 
ously attired for her first entrance, and 
looked liked some beautiful bird of tropical 
plumage. But the expression of her face 
unmistakably altered as she caught sight of 
Mr Francis engaged in conversation with a 
stranger. 

" What are you doing here, Frank ? " she 
demanded, authoritatively. " Didn't I tell 
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you to send round a bottle of champagne to 
my dressing-room ? If you are going to be 
as inattentive as this, the sooner you go 
back to London the better." 

The words — ^the tone — the look — all de- 
noted but one thing, that the man before 
her was her property, whom she had the 
right to order about, and threaten, and 
scold as fancy dictated to her. She cast a 
glance of superb disdain upon Eudora as 
she spoke— but the girl did not remain long 
enough to notice it. 

Disgusted at what she had heard and 
seen, she saluted Mr Francis with a hurried 
bow, and ran quickly past them, to the 
shelter of her own dressing-room. 




CHAPTER IV. 
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!F Eudora Thane had been asked to 
give a valid reason for her dislike 
to the idea of Lady Mirabel Sef- 
ton and Mr Francis being lovers, she would 
have been quite unable to do so. The lady 
was free to follow her own sweet will. 

Six months had elapsed since poor old 
Sir John had been laid to rest in the family 
vault, and it was high time (according to 
the modern usages of society) for his widow 
to be looking out for another husband. 

In consequence of having no children, 
Lady Mirabel had not inherited so much 
of the late baronet's property as she would 
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otherwise have done, but it was quite un- 
true that her income was not sufficient to 
supply her wants, or that she was compelled 
to augment it by her own labour. That 
was a polite fiction, which she spread abroad 
in order to excuse the mania which had 
seized upon her to become a professional 
actress, and the rapidity with which she 
had followed it up as soon as her hus- 
band's breath was out of his body. The 
fact is, the incense of adulation and flattery, 
which she was accustomed to receive, had 
become second life to her — she could not 
exist without it — and since it had com- 
menced to fail her in private society, she 
sought it in the meretricious atmosphere 
of the stage. 

It is needless to relate by what persua- 
sions Lady Mirabel had induced Sir Francis 
Aldwyn to follow her on the boards. 

The young man had been for awhile 
completely infatuated with her personal 
charms, and she had been able to do with 
him as she would. But her witcheries 
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were already beginning to lose their power 
over him. The gilding had commenced to 
wear off the pretty ornament, and the 
native brass was shining through in 
various places. 

Eudora, in her innocence, imagined that 
since these two people, who were both 
free to marry, showed so openly that they 
belonged to one another, they must of 
necessity be engaged. But she was very 
far off the truth. 

Sir Francis would not have married 
Lady Mirabel now, if she had asked him 
to do so. He liad proposed to her almost 
as soon as her husband was buried, and 
he had had reason at that time to believe 
that she would accept him. But the 
spoilt beauty had thought fit to shilly- 
shally with her admirer. Sir Francis 
had been very well as a lover, but the 
widow of Sir John Sefton thought she 
could suit herself better with a husband. 
So she had played fast and loose with 
the young baronet, giving him hope one 
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day, which she destroyed the next, until 
she had wearied him out, and lost him. 
For had she been the only woman left 
in the worid, he would not have married 
her now. Yet he dangled in her train. 

Love-making is a very different process 
from matrimony ; and Sir Francis, whose 
time was all his own, rather liked acting 
and the diversion it afforded him. He 
was not above liking flattery either, nor 
the envy of the crowd, and it was a 
feather in his cap to be known every- 
where as the chosen friend and intimate 
of the professional beauty. He followed 
his business (if it may be called by such a 
name) in the most luxurious style, living at 
the best hotel in the town and driving 
to and from the theatre in a close carriage. 
This fact alone would have ensured him 
the dislike of the other members of the 
company, without the drawback of his 
being known as an amateur who had been 
chosen, only for his wealth and beauty, to 
support the London star. 
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And consequently it was not long before 
he and Lady Mii'abel found themselves 
almost alone upon the Heartpool stage — she; 
because she was too conceited of her new- 
blown popularity to condescend to speak 
to anyone, except in the tone of a superior 
—and he, because the women were afraid 
to interfere with Lady Mirabers property, 
and the men voted him an insufferable 
prig, and bluntly refused any advances 
which he might make to them. But 
there was one heart that sympathised 
with him in his position. 

Eudora Thane, bom in the same station 
of life, recognised a gentleman in Mr 
Francis, and was sorry that he should 
have been persuaded to present himself 
before a public that did not appreciate 
his efforts. She was not at all concerned 
for Lady Mirabel's failures. The beauty 
had too thick a skin to believe in non- 
success. 

As the weeks went on and the audiences 
(having satisfied their curiosity concerning 
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her) became more and more scanty, she 
still walked on the stage with her eternal 
smile of complete self-satisfaction, as if 
she were convinced that to see her face 
was a suflBciently intellectual treat to last 
them for the evening. 

But it was not so with Mr Francis. 
A bad house made him miserable, and a 
word from the prompter depressed him 
for the day. He would not have cared 
if he had left the stage at a moment's 
notice, but whilst he was on it, he wanted 
to succeed. 

Eudora recognised the spirit of a true 
actor in him, though he would never make 
a great one, because he was most open 
to correction and most sensitive of blame. 
Again and again would he come to her 
between the acts, asking advice which she 
felt herself quite incompetent to give, or 
running down his own performance, until 
she was compelled, from very justice, to 
tell him that he underrated it. 

"You expect too much from yourself, 
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Mr Francis," she said, one evening when 
he had been complaining that he should 
never come up to some great actor as 
" Benedict." " How could you hope in a 
few months to rival a man who has given 
his life to his work ? It would be impos- 
sible 1 You really play * Benedict ' very 
fairly — ^more than fairly, I think, considering 
the little practice you have had." 

" Ah 1 Miss Thorne, it is only the good- 
ness of your heart that makes you say so 
much to me. You know that I am an 
awful stick." 

Eudora laughed, because she so entirely 
acquiesced with his opinion of himself. 

" At all events, your dress is perfect, Mr 
Francis. I don't think I ever saw anything 
more beautiful. It must have cost a lot of 
money." 

" I think it did — thirty pounds or so— 
but I wish I didn't feel such a fool in it. 
I should give up this life to-morrow, Miss 
Thorne, for I have no need to follow it — if 
it were not for one thing — " 
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" Yes ; I know 1 Lady Mirabel ! '* rejoined 
Eudora quickly. 

" Well, of course, 1 shouldn't like to put 
her to any inconvenience, for we are great 
friends ; but it wasn't that exactly. How- 
ever, never mind; I will tell you another 
day. Have you read the accounts of this 
wonderful actress, Madame Roma, who has 
lately appeared in America ? " 

" Indeed, I have 1 The theatrical papers 
are full of nothing else. She must be a 
genius. She has played the English edition 
of 'Phedre,' and 'Adrienne Lecouvreur,' 
in New York, and appears to have taken 
the town by storm. They know a good 
thing when they see it, too. It is of no use 
trying to put them off with bad acting there. 
The Americans go everywhere and see every- 
thing, and are the best judges of talent in 
the world." 

" Madame Roma seems to have run the 
gauntlet of their criticism most successfully." 

" They rave about her I They say such an 
actress has not appeared since the days of 
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Rachel. Yet she is neither young nor 
pretty. I suppose she must have been in 
hiding all her life, preparing for this grand 
debut. I wonder if we shall get her over to 
England." 

" Sooner or later, she is sure to come 
here. Everything that is best comes to the 
old country. Unless she makes her fortune 
in America, and has no need of further 
labour. I suppose there are few people," 
continued Mr Francis bitterly, "who have 
suflBcient for their need, who would be such 
fools as to make themselves objects for 
public ridicule or favour." 

** Now, you are getting gloomy again," 
said Eudora kindly. "Is anything the 
matter, Mr Francis? Has — has — Lady 
Mirabel been put out again?" 

"Not that I know of; and I shouldn't 
care if she had been. Miss Thome, may I 
ask you a question ? Were you brought up 
to the stage ? Have you been on it all your 
life ? " 

"Have I not told you already that my 
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theatrical experiences do not extend over a 
twelvemonth ? *' 

" Then — if you will not think me imperti- 
nent — what made you adopt the profession ? " 

Eudora's eyes were lowered, and her cheek 
grew red. 

"I don't know what interest you can 
have in asking me the question, Mr Francis." 

" I hxive an interest, but perhaps you 
would only think me still more impertinent, 
were I to tell it you. Only — you know I 
am a gentleman, don't you ? You give me 
credit for so much? and my instincts told 
me the first time we met that you were a 
lady." 

" Yes ! I am a gentlewoman ; and if I had 
my rights, perhaps, I should not be earning 
my own livelihood. But there were reasons, 
Mr Francis, why I should do so, and I chose 
the first occupation that came to my hand. 
That is all I can tell you, and I think it is 
as much as you have any right to expect to 
know." 

" Of course it is ; and thank you for 
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bestowing even so much confidence in me. 
But you are so young, and — and — I cannot 
bear to think of your spending your life 
upon the boards of a theatre. It doesn't 
seem like your proper place. You are above 
your associates and your surroundings." 

" Oh, no, I am not ! " replied Eudora 
eagerly; ** there are many girls as young 
and as well born as myself upon the stage ; 
and I have many kind friends amongst the 
members of the profession, whom I would 
not give up for all the world. It is funny 
to hear you talk like that, Mr Francis, when 
Lady Mirabel Sefton is acting on the same 
boards with me." 

" Lady Mirabel's is a different case alto- 
gether. She is not compelled to act : she 
does it for her own amusement, and can 
relinquish it whenever it becomes obnoxious 
to her. Besides, see the way in which she 
lives ; driving backwards and forwards to 
the theatre every evening, whilst you have 
to walk through the streets if they are wet 
or dry." 
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Eudora gazed up at him with innocent 
surprise. 

" What does it matter what I do ? " she 
said. "I have thick soled boots, and I am 
used to it. I never expect to drive about 
in a carriage; it is not likely that I ever 
shall." 

" Until you have risen to the top of the 
tree." 

The girl shook her head. 

"I shall never do that, Mr Francis. I 
am not a genius by any manner of means. 
I hope, by practice, to become a capable 
actress, but I shall never be a ' star.' " 

" Then, perhapSj someone will give you a 
carriage. Would not that do as well ? " 

She shook her head again. 

" No ; I never mean to marry, even if I 
had the chance. I have seen the misery of 
marriage, and I am sure that a single life is 
the happier of the two. I intend to work 
steadily on, till I am an old maid ; and by 
that time, perhaps, I shall have saved enough 
on which to keep myself. Don't laugh, Mr 
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Francis I I do save even now, though you 
may hardly " believe it ; and I daresay you 
would not think it worth while to put by a 
few shillings weekly, but it all mounts up, 
you know, and it is such a satisfaction to 
feel that one has something in hand." 

'* And if you should fall sick," suggested 
Mr Francis. 

" I must leave that to God," replied 
Eudora gravely ; " for it is a contingency 
that no one could foresee except Himself" 

The young man looked at her earnestly 
for a few moments before he turned away. 
How paltry her honest work and simple 
dependence made his enforced labour appear I 
Sir Francis was not, however, to enjoy these 
innocent interviews with Eudora Thane with 
impunity. I^ady Mirabel Seffcon had not 
only caught him more than once bending 
over the young actress in the green-room ; 
but Mrs Harcourt (who was living with her 
pupil in the capacity of chaperon) carried 
several tales home of the baronet's apparent 
flirtation, and consequent inattention to 
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divers small duties, which it was considered 
his business to perform. And so, not many 
weeks after the commencement of his ac- 
quaintance with Eudora, he was summoned 
to appear in her ladyship's presence, and 
receive judgment for his misdemeanours. 

** I asked you to come round this morn- 
ing, Frank," commenced Lady Mirabel, 
**,that I might talk to you on business. 
Who is that girl with whom you have 
struck up such an intimacy in the theatre ? 
I thought it was an agreement between us 
that we were to keep strictly to each 
other whilst in the provinces, and have 
nothing to say to the other members of 
the company? It is lowering and un- 
dignified. They are not fit to be our 
associates, and should be taught so from 
the first. I shall have some of the men 
offering to see me home next. You really 
should have a little more consideration for 
my position in Heartpool. 

" What have I done wrong ? " demanded 
Sir Francis. 

VOL. m. H 
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**I didn't say it was wrong. I said it 
was foolish and ill-advised. Every one is 
talking of the way in which you go on 
with that girl in the farce (I can't remember 
the creature's name), and how you sit talk- 
ing to her in the green-room, when a 
thousand things are wanted. Why, last 
night Mrs Harcourt had actually to go 
out herself and find a * super' to get me 
some soda-water ! I really think you might 
do such small offices for me, instead of 
leaving me to the mercy of a stage 
carpenter." 

"I'll take my man to the theatre in 
future, with strict orders to be at your 
command for everything of the sort," re- 
plied Sir Francis. 

" Why am I to have your man ? Why 
can't you see after such things yourself 
for me ? " 

"Well, I haven't been used to run out 
for soda-water any more than Mrs Harcourt, 
my dear Mirabel, and I should only have 
to look up a ^ super ' the same as she did ; 
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and really, do you know, I am half afraid I 
should be less likely to find one." 

"You are growing disgustingly lazy, 
Frank — that is the truth of it," pouted 
Lady Mirabel, " for I can remember a time 
when you were only too pleased to fetch 
and cany for me." 

" Ah ! then I had nothing else to do ! I 
was not compelled to stand for two mortal 
hours on the stage, looking like a fool and 

feeling still more like one, in order to 
gratify your ladyship's whim to have me 
to play your lover." 

" Do you mean to say that you are tired 
of this charming life already ? " 

" Indeed I am, and whenever you can 
'suit yourself/ Mirabel, by finding some 
fellow to stand in my shoes, I will give up 
my place to him, and all my theatrical 
fame into the bargain." 

*' If that is your real opinion, why don't 
you go back to London at once ? I dare- 
say Mr Delamaine can easily replace you. 
And if you imagine / should cry at 
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your departure you are very much mis- 
taken." 

" Then I will go," said Sir Francis quickly. 
But as he pronounced the fiat of separation, 
another thought came into his head, and 
made him look consciously uncomfortable. 

" Well, what's the matter now ? Where's 
the obstacle?" said Lady Mirabel. " Is it the 
young lady in the green-room, from whom 
you find it impossible to separate yourself? " 

" What nonsense ! " exclaimed the young 
man, blushing to the roots of his fair hair. 
" Why should you bring Miss Thome into 
the conversation at all, Mirabel, when we 
were speaking of a matter that concerns our- 
selves only ? The question is, do you want 
me to stay or to go ? " 

" Not at all ! The question is, do you 
intend to be my friend as you used to be, 
or am I to be left to look after myself? 
Because I do not choose to let all Heart- 
pool see that you are failing in your allegi- 
ance to me." 

*' What does Heartpool know about our 
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private affairs, and why should it imagine 
that I owe you any allegiance ? " demanded 
Sir Francis. 

"You are only begging the question, 
Frank, and I am determined to have an 
answer from you." 

" This is my answer, then, that I am 
always your friend and most devoted 
cavalier, ready at any moment to lay down 
my life in your service, but I think my 
man is just as capable of fetching your 
soda-water as myself, and I should prefer 
his doing so." 

"The truth is, you have lost all feeling for 
me," said Lady Mirabel pettishly, "and are 
only anxious to make it patent to the world." 

" The truth is, my dear Mirabel, that, 
having rejected me as a husband, you wish 
to drag me after you like a lap-dog — to be 
petted and caressed one moment, and kicked 
the next ; treated, in fact, according to your 
ladyship's humours. And I am not very 
go<^, iL rfraid, at standing that sort 7f 
thing." 
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Lady Mirabel paused to think before 
replying. She had played fast and loose 
with this young man, but she had never 
intended to drive him from her altogether ; 
indeed, she was not sure, upon consideration, 
whether she should not feel their separation 
as keenly as himself. Certainly, with her 
reputation for beauty, she might look higher 
for a husband — and yet, he was very agree- 
able and fascinating, and she would give up 
a great deal, sooner than lose him. And so 
Lady Mirabel took refuge in the great strong- 
hold of her sex — ^tears. They insinuated so 
much; and compromised her in nothing. 
But unfortunately Sir Francis had witnessed 
them too often. 

" Now, what are you crying for ? " he 
asked, abruptly. 

" Oh, Frank ! how cruel you are to speak 
to me in that way. I — I — who have always 
considered that we — we — were everything 
to one another." 

" No, you haven't ! " said the young man 
bluntly. ** We might have been everything 
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to one another, Mirabel. You know that / 
was ready enough to seal the compact, but 
you showed your aversion to it too plainly, 
and so it fell through ; and, perhaps, after 
all it was for the best. Friendship is a 
more enduring sentiment than love, and we 
should be the best of friends if you were not 
so fond of pulling at the reins. You must 
try and remember that I have a soft mouth, 
and go better on the snaffle than the 
curb." 

'* You cannot make any allowances, then, 
for a woman not knowing her mind ? " said 
Lady Mirabel plaintively. 

" Not when she is a widow," replied Sir 
Francis. 

**Nor — nor — coming to think differently 
of a matter when she has had time for 
consideration ? " 

Sir Francis understood the allusion, and 
flushed crimson. One melting moment now 
might have ruined his life's happiness. 
But he was resolute in resisting the temp- 
tation offered him. 
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** I don't want you to think differently 
of it, Mirabel. I would not owe anything 
to a woman's pity, and I am aware how 
easily your sex can mistake that feeling 
for a warmer one. Besides, we are very 
happy as we are; at least, I know I am, 
or rather I should be, if you would not 
try and make me look quite such a fool 
before other people." 

Lady Mirabel had too much finesse to 
let him see how deeply his air of indiffer- 
ence wounded her vanity. She dashed the 
tears off her eyelashes; and, sitting up 
upon the sofa, said in the most confidential 
manner, — 

" Come, then ! tell me exactly in what 
it is that I offend you, Frank, and I will 
promise never to do so again." 

"It is not precisely offence, but it is 
annoyance," said the young man. "You 
order me about so terribly before other 
people, that I see them smile at one an- 
other. When you address me, it is in the 
tone of a mistress to her lackey, and when 
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I have obeyed your wishes, you seem to 
take it as a right, and generally find fault 
with me because I have not done it in some 
other way. And such things gall a man, 
Mirabel. I have always been your slave, 
and I am ready to be so still, but don't let 
every carpenter in the theatre know that 
it is the case." 

"Well, I think you rather exaggerate 
my authority, my dear boy," said Lady 
Mirabel ; " but, since it seems to annoy 
you, I will certainly not address you in 
so decided a manner again. I suppose I 
have calculated a little too much upon 
your aflfection for me. But, if / promise 
to reform, Frank, you must do as much 
on your side. You must leave off flirting 
wdth that girl in the farce, and letting 
everybody think that you don't care a 
straw about me." 

Lady Mirabel smiled very sweetly as 
she said this; but Sir Francis did not 
smile in return. He frowned. 

" I really cannot see why Miss Thome's 
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name should be dragged into a matter that 
concerns only you and me," he said, im- 
patiently. " What on earth has she to do 
with your attempting to make me an object 
of public ridicule? If you imagine that 
your relaxed authority extends to your 
choosing my acquaintances, why, I think 
we'll have another link let out in the 
curb-chain, if you please." 

" Do you mean to say then, that, having 
been introduced here as my particular 
friend, your conspicuous intimacy with 
one of the 'supers' at the theatre, is 
not likely to damage my reputation with 
your own ? " demanded the lady angrily. 

" Miss Thorne is not a * super ; ' she is 
a 'principal,' and one who knows a great 
deal more of her business than either of 
us. If you were not so ignorant of the 
profession yourself, there would be no need 
of my telling you so. And, added to this, 
she is a lady — as well born and educated 
as you are, and a very clever girl into the 
bargain." 
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"Perfection, ^evidently ! " sneered Lady 
Mirabel. "And I suppose all this means 
that you will not give her up ? " 

"Why should I do so? What have I 
done beside occasionally having a talk 
with her in the green-room? Good 
heavens ! you women are enough to drive 
a fellow mad ! " cried the young man, as 
he paced up and down the apartment. 

" Exactly so ! and especially when we 
interfere with any of your amusements. 
For the last time, Frank, will you give up 
the acquaintance of this girl or no ? " 

" No I " he thundered. 

" Very good ! Then I shall know how to 
act. You can do as you choose outside the 
theatre, but I am sure Mr Delamaine will 
not suffer me to be insulted to my face." 

" You are not going to make it a 
public affair surely," said Sir Francis, 
stopping opposite to her. 

Lady Mirabel saw her advantage and 
took it. 

" I am not obliged to tell you what 
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I am going to do," she answered. "You 

have shown me sufficiently plainly that 
our friendship is at an end, and I do not 
feel bound to admit you any further to 
my confidence. But / introduced you to 
Heartpool, and am responsible, in conse- 
quence, for any scandal that may accrue 
from your visit here. Pray don't look so 
alarmed. Miss Thome will doubtless be 
only too happy to receive you at her 
own home, and you will have plenty of 
opportunities of seeing her beyond the 
green-room. But Mrs Harcourt tells me 
your predilection has already been observed 
and commented upon, so that I shall really 
be doing you a kindness by preventing 
the scandal spreading further." 

" D — n Mrs Harcourt for an interfering 
old cat ! " exclaimed Sir Francis fiercely ; 
**if she has brought any stories to you 
about me, they must be lies of her own 
invention, for not a word has passed 
between Miss Thome and myself that the 
whole world might not have listened to." 
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" Really ! And yet you are so reluc- 
tant to give her up ! I am afraid I can 
hardly accept your statement as gospel 
truth, but, doubtless, we regard the matter 
from a different light." 

Her sneering tone drove him beside 
himself. 

** I shall give in my notice to Delamaine 
to-night," he said, " and return to London 
as soon as I possibly can. Your ladyship 
must find somebody else to accompany 
you on tour." 

Then it was her turn to take alarm. 
The defalcation of her handsome and pic- 
turesque lover might ruin her prospects 
in the provinces. Lady Mirabel saw she 
had gone too far, and tried to make the 
amende honorable: 

" No 1 Frank,' she said coaxingly, " you 
wouldn't desert me now, would you? and 
after all the trouble we have taken to 
get up our parts together ! Why ! where 
do you suppose I could find such another 
* Orlando 'to my * Rosalind ? ' Mr Dela- 
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maiiie was saying only last night that 
your looks were a fortune in themselves. 
Don't think anything more of our little 
diflFerence. It was all my fault ! I was 
foolish to introduce the subject, and, of 
course, I know I have no right to inter- 
fere, but we women are silly creatures, you 
know, and always ready to be jealous of 
one another. Do make it up Frank, like 
a dear, good boy, and FU promise never 
to say another word against Miss Thome 
as long as I live." 

It was the old story, the woman de- 
ceived him, and he was taken in by her. 
It was flattering to his vanity to think 
that she really was jealous of his talking 
to another girl, and, under the circum- 
stances, Sir Francis could forgive the 
temper which had been provoked by it. 
So he kissed the hand extended to him, 
with quite unnecessary fervour, and sealed 
another pact of friendship on the spot. 
He had no intention of giving up his 
acquaintanceship with Eudora Thane, for 
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tlie girl interested him to a degree which 
he had not yet confessed to himself; but 
so long as Lady Mirabel did not interfere 
with their intimacy, he trusted for the 
future not to let the sight of it offend 
her delicacy or rouse her jealousy. He 
judged her as many another man has 
judged many another woman before her, 
as if she had been made of the same 
materials as himself. He was too inex- 
perienced to know (or too thoughtless to 
remember) that a woman can smile in a 
man's face, and kiss his lips, and breathe 
vows of fidelity in his ear, each one of 
which is as black as her own heart. 

Lady Mirabel had promised never to 
say another word against Miss Thorne as 
long as she lived, but she had not pro- 
mised never to say a word to her, nor to 
stop the tongue of her friend and confidante, 
Mrs Harcourt ; and from the hour that 
she perceived she had lost Sir Francis 
Aldwyn she made good use of the liberty 
she had reserved to herself. Instead of 
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avoiding Eudora's presence when at the 
theatre, she went out of her way to seek 
it, and the poor girl never crossed the 
path of the professional beauty without 
receiving some insult from her — insults 
which were conveyed by looks and whispers 
and covert smiles directed to her companion 
Mrs Harcourt. It is quite unnecessary for 
women to address each other in order to 
convey an affront. Unfortunately, few of 
the sex are unacquainted with the coarse 
vulgarity that can talk " a^ " them, whilst 
apparently ignoring their presence. When 
a man wants to insult another man he 
strikes him; when a woman is bent on 
the same game, she stabs her adversary 
with her tongue in the back. 

Eudora, innocent of having offended 
Lady Mirabel Sefton, was quite at a loss 
at first to understand why she should 
take the trouble to notice her at all, still 
less to make remarks on her appearance 
or acting. But after a little while it was 
impossible not to see that she was pur- 
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posely picked out as a mark for insult. 
To be called a " super " or a " common 
person" only amused Eudora, even to 
be commented on as "plain" and "awk- 
ward " and " vulgar " did not give her 
much uneasiness, for she had always held 
too modest an estimate of her personal 
attractions. But when she heard the name 
of Mr Francis linked with her own, and 
some vulgar allusion made to her being 
his particular property, her indignation got 
the better of her prudence, and she turned 
round and told Lady Mirabel plainly that 
she was above sharing a man with any 
woman, and least of all, with a person like 
herself. 

She spoke so courageously and with 
such a glow of virtuous indignation that 
she routed her adversaries more effectu- 
ally than if she had taken them by the 
shoulders and turned them out of the room. 
Neither of them had a word to say in 
answer, for each feared the consequence 
of speaking. Lady Mirabel grew crimson, 
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and Mrs Harcourt muttered the word " Im- 
pertinence!" but they turned and fled, as 
if a charge of cavalry had been in pursuit 
of them. 

Eudora, left upon the field, felt her 
cheeks glow as she thought of the un- 
pleasant truth to which she had given 
utterance, but would have repeated it a 
thousand times, sooner than subject her- 
self again to the insult she had received. 
What right had these women to connect 
her name with that of Mr Francis ? What 
had she said or done to lay herself open 
to such an indignity as being acQUsed of 
trying to take away another woman's 
lover? The young man had never been 
more than courteous to her ; he was very 
kind and agreeable, and— and— (Eudora 
confessed to herself with a vivid blush) 
she certainly looked forward to the hours 
they spent together, and should miss them 
when they had fled. But what was there 
in all that to justify Lady Mirabel and 
Mrs Harcourt in speaking of her as they 
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had done ? She felt she was innocent of 
any accusation they might bring against 
her, but at the same time it made her 
shy of allowing Mr Francis to talk to 
her. 

From that evening, she kept in her 
dressing-room as much as possible, and 
always left the theatre as soon as her 
business was concluded. Night after night 
the young man waited for her appearance 
in the green-room in vain ; and when he 
ventured to make a modest inquiry for 
her, he was invariably told that Miss 
Thome had already gone home. At last, 
so much did he miss her presence and the 
pleasant conversations they had enjoyed to- 
gether, that he resolved to seek her in her 
own abode, and having obtained her ad- 
dress from the stage doorkeeper, commenced 
to smoke his morning cigar, as a regular 
custom, on the road which led to the 
little cottage where she resided with the 
Sherards. 




CHAPTER V. 



" she's in love with somebody." 




Tr last his perseverance was re- 
.^ warded. About a week after he 
had commenced his self-imposed 
taskjv he met the object of his 
search, with a straw hat on her head, and a 
basket on her arm, and looking (as he 
thought) ineffably charming, as she took 
her way into Heartpool to lay in the 
provisions for the daily consumption of 
the household. 

Eudora was in anything but the right 
disposition to meet Mr Francis that morn- 
ing. Everything seemed to be going wrong 
with the Sherards. The poor little mother 
had been brought to bed the day before 
of a puny baby, whose physical strength 
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had been largely drawn upon by the 
anxieties she had passed through, and the 
advent of this unlucky infant had been 
the means of preventing Joe from going 
to London to see after an engagement. 
Money is but money, and however econo- 
mical people contrive to be, they cannot 
make it go further than a certain way. 
A chance had come, however, a few days 
before, for Joe Sherard to get work in 
London, and they all agreed that, what- 
ever they denied themselves, the means 
must be forthcoming for his journey to 
town. Mrs Sherard's illnesss, however, 
had put all such ideas to flight again, for 
it brought too many expenses in its train 
to make it possible to spare any cash for 
other purposes. 

So poor old Joe had to pocket his dis- 
appointment, and stay at home to play 
the part of nurse ; but Eudora could not 
bear it as stoically for him as he did for 
himself. She was thinking over the hard- 
ship of the case, and heartily blaming the 
system which had brought it about, when 
she came suddenly upon the handsome 
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figure of Mr Francis, sauntering lazily in 
her direction, with a cigar in his mouth. 
The sight of his irreproachable attiie and 
languid air of fashion, did not make her 
feel more kindly towards him, when she 
remembered that it was for his sake that 
so much privation had to be endured in 
the little cottage she had just left. The 
look with which she greeted him was un- 
promising, but Mr Francis was a young 
man not easily disabused of the idea that 
when he chose he could not fail to make 
himself agreeable. 

" Miss Thorne ! " he exclaimed, as he 
raised his hat ; ** what a pleasure it is to 
meet you here. It seems such an age 
since I have had a word with you. I 
really should have been bold enough to 
try and penetrate the sanctity of your 
home if this silent system had existed 
for many days longer." 

Eudora met his smile with a glance of 
supreme gravity. 

"I am glad you did not do that, Mr 
Francis. The house in which I live does 
not belong to me. Its real tenants are 
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Mr and Mrs Sherard, and I am only a 
boarder in their family. Besides, Mr Dela- 
maine does not encourage the ladies of 
the company in receiving visits from any 
gentlemen." 

" What a despot ! I had no idea that 
the authority of managers extended beyond 
the stage-door. May I carry your basket, 
Miss Thorne ? " 

" Oh I no ! thank you ! I could not 
think of troubling you. It is quite empty, 
and not the slightest burden. And I think 
I must say good-bye to you now, for I am 
on my way to the market." 

" With your permission, I will walk with 
you there," said Mr Francis, as he flung 
away his cigar. 

Eudora looked distressed. 

" I think you had better not 1 My way 
does not lie through the best part of the 
town, and anybody we meet would think it 
so very extraordinary to see us together." 

" Why so ? Are the gentlemen of Heart- 
pool so ungallant as to allow the ladies 
always to walk by themselves ? Or shall 
we create a scandal by occupying the sam 3 
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footpath ? You are changed to me, Miss 
Thome I You do not speak even in the 
same tone of voice you did a few weeks 
ago ! Have I been unfortunate enough to 
offend you ? " 

" Oh 1 no I indeed. How can you think 
so?" 

" Then why are all our pleasant little 
conversations at an end ? I cannot tell 
you how I have missed them. Night after 
night I have waited for you in the green- 
room, but you never care to come there 
now. May I confide a secret to you ? The 
reason of my having met you this morning, 
is simply that I might receive an answer to 
my question. Since I could not see you in 
the theatre, I thought 1 would try and see 
you out of doors. And now that we have 
met, I fear I am in greater disfavour than 
I dreamt of ; or you would surely never re- 
fuse me so trifling a privilege as walking by 
your side into Heartpool." 

"You can walk with me if you like," 
replied Eudora simply ; " and I will tell 
you why I thought it better that our 
acquaintance should go no further." 
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He thanked her for the permission, and 
they recommenced the walk together ; but 
Eudora's explanation was a long time in 
coming. 

"You were going to tell me," said Mr 
Francis, after a pause, " why you leave the 
theatre so early now, and never come to 
the green-room to have a chat with me." 

" Yes ! but it seemed easier to say so 
than to do it. However, it is right you 
should know the truth. Lady Mirabel 
Sefton does not approve of my intimacy 
with you, Mr Francis, and therefore it is 
best put an end to for ever." 

" Lady Mirabel ! " cried the young man, 
stopping short in his surprise ; " but, who 
told you so ? " 

" She was good enough to tell me so 
herself ! " 

Mr Francis's face flushed dark crimson. 

" Miss Thorne ! you are not going to say 
that she insulted you ? " 

" Yes ! she did insult me, bitterly — and 
I can never forgive her for it. It must be 
very hard for you to hear this, Mr Francis, 
and it is hard for me to tell you — but it is 
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the truth. Lady Mirabel and Mrs Har- 
court insulted me covertly for weeks, and 
I bore it in silence, until — until one 
evening Lady Mirabel went too far, and I 
could stand it no longer. It would have 
been an outrage on my reputation had I 
done so. So I was compelled to speak 
openly to her ladyship, and I have heard 
nothing since. Only I cannot risk a repe- 
tition of it, and since you are her friend, 
the less we see of one another, the better." 

"Is it possible f " exclaimed the young 
man ; " possible that she could have so 
forgotten herself, and after her promise to 
me, too ! And you have suffered this for 
my sake," he continued, rather more ten- 
derly than was necessary. " How can I 
make it up to you ? How can I atone 
for the thoughtlessness that brought it 
about ? " 

" By taking care that it does not occur 
again, Mr Francis ! You know I liked 
talking to you," said Eudora frankly, 
" and I should like it still, but since you 
are engaged to Lady Mirabel, and 
she is jealous of your attentions to any 
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other woman, the least you can do is to 
respect her wishes." 

" What is that you say, Miss Thorne ? 
that I am engaged to Lady Mirabel Sefton ? 
You are labouring under a very strange mis- 
take. I am a perfectly free man, and not 
engaged to anybody — and if I were, it 
would certainly not be to Lady Mirabel." 

" But — but — ^" stammered Eudora, grow- 
ing red and white by turns, under the diffi- 
culty of explaining herself, " everybody 
thinks so in Heartpool. We heard, long 
before you came, that you were her lover — 
and, of course, I thought — everyone would 
have thought — that meant that you were 
going to be married." 

Mr Francis's handsome face clouded with 
vexation. 

" Look here, Miss Thome ! You are not 
like other girls, and I think I may say more 
to you than I would to an ordinary young 
lady ! Some time ago, I was a lover of 
Lady Mirabel's (or rather, I should say, an 
almirer of Lady Mirabel's beauty), and I 
was fool enough to propose marriage to her, 
which, I am happy to say, she rejected. 
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Since which time I have been nothing but 
her friend, and shall be nothing more as 
long as I live. We have often spoken on 
the subject, and she knows my determina- 
tion as well as myself. What motive, there- 
fore, she can possibly have in being rude to 
you on my account, passes my comprehen- 
sion. Will you forgive me for having 
troubled you with this story ? Tm sure I 
dont know what made me tell it you, 
except that I would not deceive you in 
any particular, and I am very anxious to 
see our friendship replaced upon its former 
footing." 

** It is very strange," murmured Eudora, 
** but it certainly alters the face of things. 
To be accused of usurping the attention 
of another woman's lover (even for an 
ordinary conversation) was more than I 
could bear with equanimity. It is a mean- 
ness of which I never have, and never will, 
be guilty. But if Lady Mirabel had no 
right to interfere, I shall be the first to 
resent her interference. It is unpardon- 
able." 

" Believe me. Miss Thorne, then," said 
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Mr Francis gaily, "that I am not the 
lover of any woman — ^at present — and 
that you may continue to talk to me of 
art — or song — or literature — ^with the ut- 
most impunity." 

" They were very innocent little conversa* 
tions," replied Eudora, " and yet they gave 
us pleasure. It was cruel of Lady Mirabel 
to try and stop them. But I can hardly 
believe yet, Mr Francis, that she has not 
an interest in you herself ! If you had 
heard her voice, and seen her manner, you 
would have said so too." 

" She }ia8 an interest, Miss Thorne ; an 
interest which I openly refute ; that of 
dragging me about to suit her convenience, 
and ordering me as though I were her 
lackey. But as for looking on me as a 
possible husband ! Have I not told you 
that she has already rejected me with 
scorn ! Lady Mirabel believes she can 
make a much better marriage than my 
humble offer could afford her ! She wants 
rank and birth and unlimited cash. There 
is a fellow dangling after her now ; I heard 
her say he was coming down to Heartpool 
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this evening; whom she has treated ex- 
actly as she did me, but I expect she is 
coming round to the opinion now that she 
might do worse than marry him. If I 
point you out the real Simon Pure to-night> 
Miss Thome, will you absolve me from 
any further submission to Lady Mirabel 
Sefton?" 

Eudora laughed. 

" I can take your word for it, Mr Francis. 
And— and I think it is a good thing for 
you that you are not going to marry her." 

" So do I, an uncommonly good thing ! 
She is a vain, pretentious woman, who con- 
siders herself the object best worth looking 
at on earth, and all the rest of God s 
creatures as so much dirt beneath her feet. 
You will promise me. Miss Thorne, that she 
shall not come between us again." 

*'I do not mean to speak to her again, 
Mr Francis." 

" But you will speak to me ! " 

"Yes! if you wish it ! " 

" You will no longer run away from the 
theatre as if it were a plague house, but 
think a little of the poor young man 
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waiting to be instructed in art in the 
green-room ? " 

" As if I could teach you anything," said 
the girl shyly. 

** I think you have taught me more 
(unconsciously) than ever I learned in my 
life before," he answered ; " for since I have 
known you, I see that modesty and virtue 
and gentle manners are not confined to one 
station in life nor one profession, but are 
innate in a woman's nature, and the pro- 
duct of her own beautiful soul." 

" You will make me vain," said Eudora, 
reddening under his gaze. 

" I don't think so ! It cannot be your 
disposition to be vain, or you would not 
have reached so fresh and unsullied a 
womanhood. Will you think me rude, 
Miss Thorne, if I ask your age ? " 

" Very rude, horribly so I I was nine- 
teen last May." 

"And I am six-and- twenty," said Mr 
Francis. "I have seven years* advantage 
over you, and yet you are so much the 
wiser of the two." 

*' Oh ! no 1 I am not 1 But I have 
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passed through a school of adversity, which 
you have never entered. That is what 
makes the diflference between us. Nothing 
ages like trouble, Mr Francis, and I seem 
to have known nothing else." 

" Poor child ! *' he said, compassionately ; 
" will it be too much to ask you to let 
me share your troubles, and sympathise 
with them ? " 

**Some day, perhaps, when we know 
each other better," she answered, shyly, 
"but there are other people's troubles, of 
which I should like to speak to you before 
mine. They are all past and over ; nothing 
can undo or remedy them ; but many are 
suflfering still, whose trouble you have 
the power to lighten." 

" / have the power ! " exclaimed the 
young man eagerly ; "in what way — ^by 
money? If that is the case, you may 
command me, Miss Thorne, for I have more 
than I know how to spend on myself, and 
I am ashamed to say that I have never 
done any good with it in this world at 
all." 

But Eudora felt that she dared not 
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reveal Joe Sherard's secrets, without Joe 
•Sherard's leave. 

" T cannot tell you more at present, Mr 
Francis, and believe me, the trouble I 
spoke of is not one that any gift of money 
could lighten. If the day comes when you 
can relieve it, it will not be by opening 
your purse-strings. I feel I am talking 
very mysteriously, and it was foolish of 
me, perhaps, to mention the subject at all, 
but the secret is not my own. So let us 
try and forget it, at all events for this 
morning. We are close to the market, 
and I would rather that you left me here. 
I am going to buy cabbages and potatoes 
and all sorts of vulgar things, and you 
would be quite ashamed to be seen walking 
beside me, before half my purchases were 
completed." 

" Miss Thorne, you wrong me ! I would 
carry half a sheep home on roy back, to 
have the pleasure of talking to you for a 
little longer." 

"It would be impossible to talk sense 
under such circumstances," said Eudora, 
laughing, "and so we had better not talk 

VOL. m. K 
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at all. But really, Mr Francis, I am in 
earnest in saying I would rather be alone, 
and I am sure vou will do as I ask vou." 

" If you will promise to come to the green- 
room to-night, when ' The Garland of Roses ' 
is ended, and sit there with your knitting 
as you used to do." 

" If nothing occurs to render my presence 
at home necessary, I will," replied Eudora, 
as heartily glad to give the promise as Mr 
Francis was to receive it. 

He raised his hat at once, with a bright 
smile, and left her, and as she turned to catch 
one more glimpse of his figure before it was 
lost to view, she could not help thinking 
how handsome and distinguished he was in 
appearance, and how difierent from the 
generality of men by whom she was sur- 
rounded. The marketing sufiered some- 
what in consequence of Eudora's straying 
thoughts, and little Mrs Sherard nearly 
jumped out of bed when she heard the 
extravagant price she had paid for butter, 
and saw the very tough-looking piece of meat 
she had bought for the family dinner. 

** What's the matter with Eudora?" she 
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said in confidence to her husband ; " it's not 
like the girl at all to be thoughtless or in- 
difierent, but she seems to have been wool- 
gathering to-day, and I've noticed a change 
in her lately in many ways. Do you think 
she's in love, Joe ? " 

Joe started from the reverie into which 
he had fallen, over his pipe, to refute the 
suggestion with scorn. 

'*ln love! Nonsense! Whom should 
she be in love with ? You women seem to 
imagine there can be no other reason for a 
girl losing her wits or her energy ! No ! 
ril tell you what / think, wife, and that is 
that Eudora frets more than we have any 
idea of for Mrs Gerome's death. She has a 
very tender and afi'ectionate nature, and she 
had learned to love that woman like herself ; 
the mention of her name will bring the 
tears into her eyes to this day ; and no 
wonder, when she was all the poor thing 
had in the world. I wish Delamaine would 
take her on tour with Lady Mirabel Sefton, 
for I think a little change would do her 
good. She is too much moped up here with 
you and me and the children." 
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"Well, Eudora has not seemed to me 

more unhappy than usual Joe, but only more 

off her head. When does the tour comr 

mencc ? " 

" Next month, I believe." 

" If it'll do the dear girl good, I hope 
she may go ; but what is to become of us, 
Joe ? " 

" Don't talk of it, wife, it will only make 
your head ache. We will manage to rub on, 
never fear, till I get another ' shop,' and if 
the worst comes to the worst, you know 
that ril break stones on the road, sooner 
than you and the children shall want." 

And many an honest-hearted and loving 
husband has said the same, before Joe 
Sherard, but it is easier said than done. A 
man in his position in life cannot break 
stones ; no one would trust him to do it ; if 
he cannot procure work fitted for him, he 
can only sit down and see his family starve. 
The Sherards had not come yet to starving 
point, but they were really in want — in 
want of many things to which they had 
been accustomed, and what made the priva- 
tion harder to bear, was the fact that Eudora 
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was compelled to suflfer it with them. Not 
that she ever showed that she felt it. She 
ate her bread without butter, and made her 
dinner of potatoes, with the utmost good 
temper and apparent indifference, and 
conceived a mysterious distaste to malt 
liquor and meat, and everything, in fact, 
that cost money. Joe Sherard often looked 
at the girl, with something of the reverential 
feeling which we approach the shrine of a 
saint, resolving in his own mind how he 
would work for her in the days to come, 
whenever it pleased Providence to lift the 
cloud which obscured his prospects, and 
how, if he were ever lucky enough to make 
his fortune, he would load his litttle bene- 
factress with evidences of his gratitude. 

But at present, for the sake of his wife 
and children, all he could do was to remain 
in her debt and be everlastingly grateful. 
Eudora herself would not believe in the 
obligation, and refused to receive a word 
of thanks on the subject. They were 
brothers and sisters in adversity, she said, 
who had a right to share each other^s goods, 
and if the day should come when she was 
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out at elbows she should expect Joe to take 
her in. And this was no idle boasting on 
Eudora's part. She would have hated 
herself if she could have behaved otherwise, 
and never felt disturbed except when Joe 
attempted to express how deeply he felt 
indebted to her. She had had a little secret 
well-spring of joy, too, to keep her spirits up, 
of which the Sherards knew nothing — the 
existence of which she would have denied 
herself, had she been openly taxed with it ; 
yet it was there. It had bubbled and 
sparkled very brightly a few weeks since, 
until she had almost begun to recognise it 
as the source of her enjoyment ; but clouds 
had obscured it, and the water had looked 
dull and uninviting, and the air had felt 
chill ; and the girl's spirits had flagged 
accordingly. To-day, however, since her 
visit to the market, where she had pur- 
chased the tough mutton, the sun seemed 
to have burst forth again, and the little rill 
of secret joy was bubbling as brightly as 
ever. 

Eudora went singing about the house, to 
the astonishment of Joe and his wife, all 
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the afternoon, and was ready dressed to go 
to the theatre full half-an-hour before the 
usual time. They smiled at one another 
as the house door closed behind her, and 
remarked what an unaccountable creature 
she was, and there was no saying in what 
mood she might be for ten minutes together. 
They fully intended, as soon as she came 
home, to ask her the reason of her unusual 
hilarity, and were waiting her return to 
supper for that very purpose ; Joe parti- 
cularly priding himself on having concocted 
a novel but savoury smelling dish out of 
the remains of the tough mutton, which he 
flattered himself would prove particularly 
appetising to her. At the usual time she 
came ; they heard her light step in the 
passage, but instead of walking straight 
into Mrs Sherard's room, as was her custom, 
she went upstairs to her own instead. Joe 
ran after her, full of his wonderful supper, 
and begging her to make haste and come 
down and share it. But all the answer he 
received was the request, in a voice very 
unlike Eudora's, that they would excuse her. 
She was not well, she affirmed ; she had 
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such a headache she could hardly see out of 
her eyes ; she was quite unable to leave 
her room again that night — quite unfit for 
anything but to go to bed and rest. In 
vain Joe stood outside her door, entreating, 
persuading, coaxing her just to come down- 
stairs, if only for a minute, to see his wife 
and smell the supper. 

Eudora was resolute. She was deter- 
mined not to leave her room again that 
night, and Joe had to retreat defeated, and 
confess his failure to Mrs Sherard. 

" Didn't I tell you there was something 
difierent in that girl lately," said the little 
woman, when he had told his story ; ** she 
is not the same as she was, Joe, in many 
things, and mark my words, sh^s in love ! 
Everything points to it ! She doesn't care 
what she eats or drinks, and she is always 
either singing or crying, and she goes about 
half the day in a dream, as if she saw 
nothing before her. Of course, you don't 
see it, Joe. Men never see anything ; but 
if Eudora's not in love with somebody, my 
name's not Mary Sherard." 



CHAPTER VI. 



"the real SIMON PURE." 




;UT, notwithstanding Mrs Slierard's 
oracular assertions, it was not 
love that had driven Eudora 
Thane to the shelter of her 
bedroom that evening. It was a far less 
desirable feeling. It was horror — horror 
at what she had seen and heard, until she 
felt afraid to hold converse with her fellow 
creatures, lest she should be tempted to 
relieve her soul by speaking of the burthen 
which oppressed it. And she had a question 
to settle with herself, too — a decision to 
arrive at, which she felt could only be 
wrestled with, in darkness and alone. 

Long after the worthy couple below 
stairs had lost their curiosity concerning 
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her in sleep, Eudora lay awake on her bed, 
revolving the events of the past evening in 
her mind, and wondering how she ought to 
act in the matter. 

She had gone to the theatre earlier than 
usual, and with her heart lightly dancing 
with pleasurable anticipation. It had not 
been unfulfilled. All through the acting 
of the comedietta she had been conscious 
of the presence of a tall handsome figure 
at the wings — and of a pair of blue eyes 
that dwelt with interest upon her form, 
whether in rest or motion. And when the 
piece was concluded and she was leaving 
the stage, some one had put out a hand and 
clasped her own, so tenderly and emphati- 
cally, as to send her covered with conscious 
blushes to her dressing-room. And when, 
according to her promise, she had changed 
her dress and carried her work into the 
green-room, Mr Francis, attired as " Romeo," 
joined her there, looking so graceful and 
romantic, that the foolish girl forgot all 
about his capabilities and her own, and only 
longed to be able to play " Juliet " to him. 
But to do Mr Francis justice, he had no 
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thought that night for his personal appear- 
ance. He was full of what he considered a 
great joke — the opportunity Lady Mirabel 
had aflforded him of introducing the gentle- 
man, whom he called " the real Simon 
Pure/' to Eudora's notice. He had arrived 
in Heartpool that afternoon, and her lady- 
ship had dragged him with her to the 
theatre. 

" Is he behind the scenes ? " asked Eudora 
curiously. 

" Yes ! I believe Mr Delamaine gave 
him a pass for the purpose. I think Dela- 
maine must be a little 'gone' on Lady 
Mirabel himself. He seems to allow her 
to do just as she pleases. Any way, she 
has brought her friend with her. I believe 
he is airing his heels in the manager's room 
at present, but he is sure to be round here 
before long. I am so glad he has come. 
Now, you will believe what I told you 
this morning." 

Eudora laughed softly. It was begin- 
ning to be so sweet to believe him. 

" What is he like ? " she asked. 

" Not a bit like me," returned her com- 
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panion ; "so perhaps you will pull caps 
for liim with Lady Mirabel. He is a dark, 
swarthy fellow, but he is awfully rich, and 
that is the main thing, you know, now-a- 
days. And do you know, I really believe 
her ladyship has made up her mind at 
last to marry him. She was calling him 
by his Christian name this afternoon, which 
I never heard her do before. That looks 
like it — doesn't it ? " 

" I don't know," said Eudora. " Some 
ladies do so with everybody. Have I not 
heard her call you \Frank ? ' " 

" Yes ! but we have known each other 
for a very long time. Thank ,goodness ! 
it is the only remnant of the past, and 
when my lady has re-settled herself, I 
presume she will drop even that. What 
are you thinking of. Miss Thorne ? " 

'* Are your Christian and surnames both 
the same ? " demanded Eudora, in answer 
to his question. 

The young man coloured. 

" No ! ' Francis * is an assumed name ; 
it is, in fact, my proper name. If I tell you 
the other, will you keep it to yourself ? " 
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" Yes ! if you wish it." 

"I feel I can trust you. My surname 
is Aldwyn, but I should not like anybody 
here to know it. With you it will be 
safe." 

"Quite so: and — I am glad you have 
told me. I do not like to think of my 
friends under assumed names. It is as if 
I did not know them." 

" Thank you for mentioning me as your 
friend. It is the greatest honour you 
could pay me. And is *Thorne' also a 
nom-de-thedtre ? " 

" Yes," replied Eudora shortly. 

He paused, expecting her to show the 
same confidence in him that he had done 
in her, but she said no more ; and when 
he looked down upon the hands that were 
occupied with her work, he saw that they 
w^ere trembling. She interpreted the 
silence that ensued between them rightly. 
He was disappointed at her reticence. 

" Don't ask me any questions about it," 
she whispered, presently, "for I cannot 
answer them. I am nobody — it is of no 
consequence what my name is. Think of 
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me (if you think at all) as * Eudora ; ' that 
is my genuine property." 

"I would rather think of vou as that, 
than by any name on earth ! " he exclaimed, 
fervently. " And so long as you are your- 
self, Eudora, it matters nothing to me 
whom you may be." 

He drew nearer to her as he spoke, and 
remained there till the call-boy summoned 
him to his work. All this time they had 
seen nothing of Lady Mirabel ; and Eudora 
supposed that she had walked from her 
dressing-room upon the stage. She would 
have liked to have stood at the wings and 
watched Mr Francis go through his busi- 
ness; but mth her new-bom interest in 
him had arisen its inseparable attendant — 
shyness, and she was afraid of letting other 
people guess what she felt concerning him. 
So she sat in the deserted green-room, 
working steadily away at her knitting, and 
dreaming of the moment when her ideal 
"Komeo" should be free to return to her 
side. She was thinking so earnestly that 
she did not hear a footstep on the carpet, 
until a voice roused her from her reverie. 
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" I beg your pardon," it said ; ** but is 
this the green-room ? " 

Eudora looked up. Before her stood a 
gentleman in evening dress, encumbered 
with a white satin opera cloak, trimmed 
with fur — a fan — a Jkvcon of eau-de- Cologne 
— a bouquet, and an embroidered handker- 
chief ; emblems of the silken chains, with 
which he had fettered himself, but of which 
he seemed desirous, for the moment at least, 
to be relieved. With a cry of surprise the 
girl sprung to her feet and confronted him. 
It was Edgar Deane. As he recognised her, 
all Lady Mirabel's treasures were tossed in 
a confused mass on the nearest seat ; and 
he came forward to greet her, with an out- 
stretched hand. 

" Eudora ! is it possible ? " he exclaimed. 
" And what are you doing here ? " 

But Eudora shrunk backward ; not even 
taking the hand he oflfered her. All her 
love for this man had died out long ago — 
crushed to death by a contempt greater 
than she had felt for any human being; 
and it was impossible for her to meet 
him upon terms of friendship. His sudden 
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appearance inspired her with a loathing 
which she feared to show in ever)'- tone and 
gesture ; so that her voice was very low and 
cold, as she tremblingly replied, — 

" Might 1 not put the same question to 
you, Mr Deane ? What are you doing 
here ? " 

"Oh! I am only a humble follower in 
the train of Lady Mirabel Sefton," he an- 
swered, in a jesting tone, ** and admitted to 
these enchanted precincts by the favour of 
Mr Delamaine; but you appear to be at 
home/' 

" I am at home ; in the happiest home 
my life has ever known." 

" I am very glad to hear it, but why 
should you refuse to speak to an old 
friend? you have not even accepted my 
hand. You do not know the anxiety your 
silence has created in Holyoak, Eudora. 
Mr Overton has been quite unhappy about 
you ; and as for myself — well, I suppose 
there is no need to remind you of a time 
when you would have considered / had 
the best right of all to be kept acquainted 
with your movements." 
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" No ! there is no need," she answered, in 
the same cold tone ; "I remember the time 
perfectly, and am happy to think that it is 
over." 

*' There again ! " exclaimed Edgar Deane ; 
"you are not at all like the Eudora of 
old. Someone has set you against us. I 
thought how it would be, when I heard that 
Mr Thane had been so imprudent as to 
allow you to leave Holyoak in the company 
of Mrs Gerome. I warned you against her, 
Eudora, from the beginning; and the 
bitterest part of our separation lay in the 
knowledge that you had acted in direct 
opposition to my wishes and advice." 

"Don't you dare to say a word against 
her before me ! " exclaimed the girl fiercely, 
"or I may remember more about yourself 
than you would care for me to do. Mrs 
Gerome was the best and dearest of friends 
to me ; she gave me a home when those 
whom I had the best right to believe would 
protect me shut their doors in my face ; 
and I will not hear one aspersion cast upon 
her memory, whilst I am here to defend 
it!" 

VOL. ni. L 
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"Do you mean me to understand, then, 
that Mrs Gerome is dead ? " said Edgar 
Deane* 

"Yes; she is dead. Does it not seem 
strange that such a woman should die, 
whilst others, who lie and deceive, and 
murder their fellow-creatures, live on and 
prosper? Where is the justice of Provi- 
dence? It is enough, sometimes, to make 
one disbelieve in the existence of a God." 

Mr Deane turned very pale, and looked 
consciously uncomfortable. 

" I don't quite understand what you arc 
driving at," he replied, after a pause. " Of 
course, I am sorry to hear that your friend 
is gone, for doubtless she meant well by you, 
although you might have selected a more 
desirable companion." 

"In what way?" interposed Eudora. 
" Her great crime, in your eyes, lay in the 
fact of her being an actress. And now I 
find you dangling at the heels of Lady 
Mirabel Sefton, who 'pretends to be one, 
yet is not fit to tie the other's shoe-strings. 
Where is your prejudice against the pro- 
fession now ? And what difference is there 
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between those women, excepting that one 
was a good actress and the other is a 
bad one ? " 

" There is all the diflference in the world/' 
replied Mr Deane warmly. " Lady Mirabel 
is a woman of birth and fashion. She has 
moved in the very best circles, and might 
move in them again to-morrow. She has 
plenty of money of her own, and is- not 
dependent on the stage for a livelihood. 
She can, in consequence, do that with im- 
punity which would ruin the reputation of 
another woman. There must be some allow- 
ance made, Eudora, for the whims of the 
wealthy and well-born." 

" Oh ! ihxit is your gauge of immunity, is 
it ? *' said the girl sarcastically. " Then, 
I suppose, according to your theory, a 
gentleman who murders or steals is not so 
culpable as an ignorant and low-born man. 
It is the first time that I have had the 
pleasure, however, of hearing such an 
opinion openly proclaimed." 

" What nonsense we are talking ! " re- 
turned her companion, frowning. "The 
cases are entirely difierent, and bear no 
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relation whatever to one another. Cannot 
we find some more pleasant topic for dis- 
cussion ? Have you no inquiries to make 
after your old friends, the Overtons, Eudora, 
or anyone else in Holyoak ? 

" I shall be glad to hear that the Over- 
tons are well and prosperous," replied 
Eudora wearily ; " but otherwise, I would 
rather forget that I had ever been in such 
a place as Holyoak. The remembrance of 
the manor house, and of what I passed 
through whilst there, is distasteful to me. 
It was a life of misery which is best 
forgotten. 

" Is that not rather ungrateful of you ? " 
replied Edgar Deane, in a moralising tone. 
" I am sure my poor aunt did all she could 
to make you happy, and though by contrast 
with your present existence the past may 
appear to have been rather monotonous, 
I don't think it was our fault that it was so." 

As he pronounced the word " ourl^ he 
glanced at Eudora's face, to see if he could 
trace any signs there of the old affection 
she entertained for him ; but the girl's 
countenance was adamant. It was not only 
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that the feeling had entirely evaporated, 
but that she had the utmost difficulty to 
prevent that by which it had been suc- 
ceeded from displaying itself ; so she stood 
before him, with fixed features, and stony 
eyes, longing only for the moment when 
he should relieve her of his presence. 

" Why do you not answer me ? " he 
continued ; '* have you not one good word 
to say for poor old Holy oak, and the days 
we spent there ? " 

" Not onel' she answered, firmly ; " the 
house was a grave to me, and this days 
passed like years. I never knew what 
freedom and life were, until 1 had left it." 

** Deuced hard on the poor old place ! " 
he said, shrugging his shoulders ; " but you 
would not know it if you saw it now, 
Eudora. It is so altered, it does not know 
itself. I had Shrapnell, the great house 
decorator, down from London, and gave 
him carte hlanche to pull down and build 
up, as he thought fit ; and the consequence 
is, that the manor house has become one of 
the show places of the county." 

" And you can live there, and enjoy 
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yourself?" said Eudora, in a tone of 
incredulity. 

Again Mr Deane started, and turned pale. 

" Why not ? " he demanded, eagerly ; 
•* what is there to prevent it ? My poor old 
aunt lived there for half a century. Would 
you have me desert the place directly she 
was gone, and sell it to some stranger, who 
cared for her no more than — than — " 

" Than you did," interrupted Eudora. 

" I don't know what right you have to 
speak to me in this tone. Miss Thane," said 
Edgar, suddenly assuming an air of dignity ; 
** your manner towards me is altogether in- 
comprehensible, and I must beg of you to 
alter it," 

** If you mean me to understand that 
my manner towards you indicates contempt 
and disbelief, Mr Deane, you have inter- 
preted it rightly, and nothing will make 
me alter it — hecaicse nothing can alter the 
past" 

" If you allude to our boy and girl 
attachment — " he commenced, hurriedly. 

** I do not allude to any attachment. If 
any such existed between us, thank God, it 
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was ruptured before it was too late ! I am 
alluding to what I hnow of the secrets of 
your life." 

"You haow! What do you know^ 
What secrets can anyone say that my life 
holds ? " 

" You know them as well as I do — per- 
haps better. It is of no use yo^r trying to 
defy me, Edgar ; and for your own sake, do 
not attempt to drive me into a corner. For 
I do not deny that there was — at one time 
— some sort of feeling between us, more 
tender than friendship ; and for the sake of 
that feeling, I would spare you still in every 
possible way." 

" I do not in the least understand what 
you mean," repeated the young man, as he 
sunk into a chair and passed his handker- 
chief over his brow. 

" I think you do, and that it is unneces- 
sary for me to speak more plainly. But I 
wish you to tell me one thing before we 
part. It is rumoured in the theatre that 
you are already engaged to be married to 
Lady Mirabel Sefton. Is that true ? " 

" Why should you wish to know ? " 
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" Is it true ? Give me a straightforward 
answer to my question." 

** Yes ; if you will have it — it is true ! 
she accepted my proposals yesterday. That 
is the reason I am down here to-day. But 
you will understand that our engagement 
is at present a secret." 

" I have no wish to make it public. And 
so you are actually going to marry her — ^to 
marry Lady Mirabel Sefton? God help 
her!" 

" That is a strange sort of congratulation," 
he muttered, uneasily. 

But at that moment the voice of his 
Jiaiic4e (always rather more shrill than was 
pleasant) was heard approaching the green- 
room, and she entered with Mr Francis in 
her train. The first act of " Romeo and 
Juliet" was over, and Mr Deane had not 
heard a word of it. Her ladyship was ready 
to scold him for his defalcation, from what- 
ever cause it might have arisen, but when 
she found him tSte-a-tSte with her bete noire^ 
the " girl in the farce," her anger over- 
stepped the bounds of discretion. 

** This is pretty behaviour, Mr Deane 1 " 
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she exclaimed, as he confusedly rose to 
receive her; "I bring you to the theatre 
expressly to see me play ' Juliet/ and you 
waste your time talking in the green-room 
with strangers instead. You may pay for 
a box when next you wish to see me, for 
it is the last time I shall trouble myself 
to ask Mr Delamaine for a pass for you. 
If gentlemen come behind the scenes, the 
least they can do is to behave themselves 
decently whilst there." 

** Indeed, Lady Mirabel, I should not 
have stirred from my place, had you not 
put me in charge of your cloak and bouquet. 
And this young lady is not a stranger to 
me ; she is a very old friend, and, in my 
astonishment at meeting her in Heartpool, 
I really forgot how the time ran on. It 
was very stupid of me, but when old 
acquaintances meet they have so much to 
say to one another." 

" I don't believe a word of it," replied 
Lady Mirabel rudely. " Home people have 
a wonderful capacity for making friends at 
a moment s notice. This is not the first 
time I have seen it in this theatre. And 
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look at my flowers too — all crushed under 
this heavy cloak and fan ! Why, my things 
would have been better looked after if I had 
trusted them to the call-boy. It is not a 
very good beginning, Mr Deane, and that 
I tell you plainly." 

**What can I say to appease your 
wrath ? " exclaimed Edgar Deane, following 
her offended majesty from the room. 

Mr Francis stood by, choking with 
laughter. He thought it a most excellent 
jest, over which he should make merry 
with Eudora. 

" The real Simon Pure," he whispered ; 
" ought I not to envy him ? How I wish 
I were in his shoes ! Won't he get the 
rough side of her ladyship's tongue as 
soon as they are alone ? " 

But Eudora did not answer him. She 
was standing in the centre of the room, 
with a white, strained-looking face, staring 
after the couple who had reached the thres- 
hold. But before they had crossed it, she 
had found her tongue. 

^^ Mr Deane V^ she called, in a sharp, 
unnatural voice. 
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Lady Mirabel looked round angrily at 
the interruption, and her companion seemed 
disposed to resent it. 

** Another time — by-and-by," he an- 
swered, with an impatient gesture of the 
hand. 

" No ! now ! " said Eudora authoritatively. 
" I am going home, and I must speak to 
you before I go." 

He smiled then in a sickly manner at 
Lady Mirabel, as if to apologise for the 
delay. 

"One moment," he murmured, as he 
returned to Eudora's side. 

** When can I see you to-morrow ?" was 
all she said. 

" Why do you wish to see me ? " 

** I will tell you that when we meet. 
All you have to do is to name the time 
and place." 

"Is it so very particular ? " he asked, 
uneasily. 

" I think you will prefer my saying it 
to writing it," she answered, emphatically. 
" Where can I see you ? " 

" Will you come to my hotel ? " 
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" No/' 

" I am a stranger in Heartpool. You 
had better fix the place of meeting your- 
self." 

" On the Alderbury road at eleven." 

" Very good." 

'' You will be there ? " 

He bowed his head gravely and left her. 
Lady Mirabel had already disappeared. She 
was alone with Mr Francis. 

" What can you have to say to that 
man?" he demanded, jealously. "Lady 
Mirabel will poison you if she hears of it." 

" Ah, don't talk of such a thing ! I can- 
not help it — it is necessary." 

*' Won't you tell me the reason ? " asked 
her companion. 

"No, not even you^^ replied Eudora 
unguardedly ; and then, blushing at what 
the emphasis insinuated, she added, " I 
mean, not you nor any one. It is a secret 
that no one may share with me." 

** You are full of secrets, Eudora." 

" If so, they are not secrets of my own, 
but such as have been laid on me by others. 
Ah I Mr Francis, let me go home ! The 
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sight of that man has upset and sickened 



me." 



" Don't you like him ? " 

" Not at all ! I have known him for 
years ; we were brought up in the same 
village together, and he is a bad man — 
bad, cruel and heartless — a man whom no 
woman could love to her own happiness. 
I wish that we had never met again. I 
hope I may never see his face after to- 
morrow ; but I have something to tell him, 
and I must meet him once more." 

" If he is what you say, there is not 
much prospect of Lady Mirabel's marriage 
turning out a happy one," said Mr Francis. 

"Perhaps it may never come oflF — per- 
haps something may occur to break oflF 
their engagement," replied Eudora ; " and if 
I cared for her I should pray night and 
day that it might be so." 

" She has not given you much reason 
to care for her, my poor child ! I consider 
she has behaved infamously to you," said 
the young man energetically. 

" Never mind ! She has wounded me so 
little that I can all the more easily forgive 
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her rudeness. Besides, she has not succeeded 
in turning you against me." 

" Nor ever shall, Eudora ! You may count 
on me as your firmest friend until my life's 
end." 

"That is good to know," said the girl, 
sighing," for I have very few friends that 
I can call my own." 

Meanwhile Lady Mirabel was questioning 
Edgar Deane with angry suspicion. 

" What right has that girl to speak to 
you in such a way, and to attract your 
attention whilst you are engaged with me ? 
Who is she ? where did you know her ? 
and what can she possibly have to say to 
you that I may not hear ? " 

Edgar Deane smiled in a sickly manner as 
he tried to satisfy her ladyship's curiosity. 

"As to what she may have to say to 
me I really cannot give an opinion, but I 
shrewdly suspect, dear Lady Mii*abel, that 
the poor thing may be in want of a little 
assistance. The fact is, she was a sort of 
'protegee of my late aunt, Mrs Griifin, the 
daughter of some house or parlour maid, I 
believe, whom my aunt brought up, out of 
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charity, and after her death she very un- 
gratefully left Holyoak, in company with a 
lady who was staying in the village, and 
without consulting me or anyone in the 
matter. Indeed, I had completely lost sight 
of her until I met her accidentally in the 
green-room. You may fancy my surprise. 
I had no idea she would be capable of 
taking a place upon the stage. And whilst 
she was answering the numerous inquiries 
I put to her respecting her life since last 
we met, the time ran on, until I had the 
misfortune to incur the displeasure of the 
only woman in the world I care to 
please." 

" Well ! you won't please me if you keep 
up an acquaintance with Miss Thome, for 
I hate the girl," returned Lady Mirabel ; 
" she is a bold, forward, presuming minx, 
and has quite turned the head of that foolish 
boy. Sir Francis. I expect we shall hear 
next that she has left Heartpool under his 
protection. By the way, is ' Thorne ' her 
real name ? " 

*' No ! Mrs GriflBn always called her 
Eudora Thane, though I believe she has as 
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little claim to the one as to the other. 
She was nobody at the manor house, only 
a sort of upper servant^ who read to my 
aunt, and sorted her wools, and ran her 
messages." 

** If she was in so insignificant a position 
as that," returned Lady Mirabel shrewdly, 
" I wonder she presumes to order you to 
meet her at her own time and place, in- 
stead of asking when it would be conveni- 
ent for you to receive her." 

Mr Deane grew confused, and stam- 
mered, — 

" I really cannot understand it any more 
than yourself, Lady Mirabel, and should 
have been the first to resent Miss Thane's 
manner towards me, had not the memory 
of my dear old aunt risen up to restrain me 
from uttering a harsh word. She fully be- 
lieved in the girl, and was very much at- 
tached to her, and you know how sacredly 
one respects the wishes of the dead. I shall 
let Miss Thane know, however, that to- 
morrow's interview must be the last be- 
tween us, and that for the future she must 
convey her wishes to me in writing. I 
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fancy her position must have somewhat 
turned her head, because we never allowed 
that sort of thing at the manor house. Her 
conduct whilst with us was always most 
modest and unassuming." 

" Well ! I shall never give my consent 
to her entering the manor house when / am 
mistress there," said Lady Mirabel, " and 
you may as well know that at once, Edgar. 
Her conduct has evidently changed since 
that time, and I do not consider that she is 
a fit companion now for any respectable 
woman. So, if you wish to avoid my dis- 
pleasure, you will let Miss Thane (or what- 
ever her name is) know plainly that her 
acquaintanceship with you must cease." 

" I will, dearest, certainly 1 " he exclaimed, 
fervently ; " I would cut every man and 
every woman in the world for your sake, 
and as for this trumpery girl, why, the 
very sight of her is obnoxious to me." 

Never had Edgar Deane spoken truer 
words than these, yet he trembled as 
he pronounced them, to think what the 
morrow might bring forth, and Eudora's 
many insinuations portend for him. 

VOL. IIL M 
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And whilst he thought thus, the girl, 
having refused all Joe's invitations to sup- 
per, was revolving the conversation she 
had held with him in her mind, and try- 
ing to decide what she should say when 
they met again. Of one thing she was 
determined. If she could prevent his 
marrying Lady Mirabel Sefton, she would. 
Lady Mirabel was a vain, frivolous woman ; 
she had been grossly rude aiid unjust to 
Eudora ; and given her every reason to 
dislike her. But still she was a woman 
— full of folly nnd weakness, perhaps, but 
too good, oh ! far too good, to be linked 
unknowingly with a man whose hands were 
steeped in crime. Amiable as Eudora was, 
and pure and honest in her heart and feel- 
ings, it took her some little time to ai-rive 
at this conclusion, for her first impulse had 
been to revenge herself on Lady Mirabel, 
by letting her fall into the pit at her feet, 
without taking any means to warn her of 
the danger until it was too late. 

" What is this fine lady to me," she said, 
in the natural impulse of her heart (which 
generally is the worst impulse), ** that I 
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should take the trouble to save her from 
future remorse? She, who has gone out 
of her way to insult and annoy an in- 
offensive girl, whose greatest crime htus 
been to attract the attention of her friend." 

But here a vision of Lady Mirabel Sefton, 
transformed into Lady Mirabel Deane, and 
living in the old manor house, uncon- 
scious of the wickedness that had been 
committed there, until some day the 
knowledge swooped down upon her like a 
bird of prey, tearing her very heart out 
with its talons, and scattering every morsel 
of happiness and respectability she pos- 
sessed to the winds — rose up before her, 
and Eudora felt that, for the sake of their 
mutual womanhood, and in gratitude for 
what sh£> had escaped, she must do her 
utmost to prevent the consummation of 
such a sacrifice. 

But it was a hard task she had set 
herself, and sleep did not visit her eyes 
until it had been accomplished* She was 
up and dressed with the first dawn of 
morning, and although she appeared lan- 
guid and heavy-eyed at the breakfast-tabkv 
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the Sherards trusted her too well, and loved 
her too much to inquire the reason of her 
conduct the night before. It was enough 
for them that she kept silence on the sub- 
ject. So, in like manner, they saw her 
leave the bouse as soon as breakfast was 
concluded, without putting a question as 
to her destination. 

£udora (as Joe said to his wife) was 
perfectly able to take care of herself. It 
was a beautiful summer s morning, and the 
birds were singing in chorus from every 
tree. Everything appeared so innocent 
and peaceful that Eudora almost stopped 
to ask herself whether after all she might 
not have been mistaken, and if it were 
possible that foul and ghastly crimes could 
be conceived and executed in such a world 
of beauty and happiness. But the world 
had smiled just as peacefully (she remem- 
bered, with a shudder) on the day that 
Mrs Griffin had died. And something 
which she held in her hand inside her 
pocket — something which was hard and 
unyielding as the hearts of men when set 
upon the blood of their fellow-creatures — 
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seemed to cry to her to go on and do 
what she knew was right, without fear of 
the consequences to herself or others. 

Edgar Deane was punctual in keeping 
the appointment she had made for him. 
The clock in the market-place of Heartpool 
had scarcely sounded the eleventh chime, 
when Eudora perceived him coming towards 
her. As they met, they frigidly wished 
each other " Good morning," and then 
Edgar Deane waited, as though expecting 
the girl to reveal at once why she had 
desired to see him. But Eudora walked 
by his side in silence, until he was com- 
pelled to open the conversation. 

" You said you wished to speak to me, 
Miss Thane," he said, coldly, " and I 
shall be obliged if you will say what you 
have to say at once, as my time is 
short.". 

" Your time must be my time, Mr 
Deane," she answered, " and I am waiting 
until there are no auditors to our conversa- 
tion. Perhaps we had better turn back 
again ! The road becomes more lonely the 
further we get from Heartpool." 
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They turned in silence, and walked a few 
steps in the contrary direction. 

" I really cannot understand the necessity 
of such privacy," said Edgar Deane, after a 
pause. ** What you can have to tell me at 
all, baffles my comprehension, and certaialy 
there are no secrets between us." 

" Perhaps not, but in another minute 
there will be," replied Eudora. "The rea- 
son I asked you to meet me out of doors is 
very simple. I have that to say which 
would ruin you if overheard, and I have 
sufficient regard left for the days that are 
gone to wish not to ruin you more than 
you have ruined yourself already ! I may 
well leave you to the reproaches of your 
own conscience." 

" You are talking in riddles," he said, 
with white lips. 

" Then I will speak more plainly, but 
come nearer to me, for I cannot speak loud. 
You told me last night that you were going 
to marry Lady Mirabel Sefton. It is im- 
possible ; you cannot marry her ! " 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Just what 1 say ! There is an obstacle 
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to your marrying her, and you shall not do 
it." 

" What is to prevent me ? " 

" The knowledge which I hold of your 
past life. Oh ! Edgar ! " she continued, 
in a trembling voice, " it is terrible to have 
to speak to you of it. I hoped, I trusted, 
that I might never be called upon to do so 
— but it must be done. I know that of 
you, which would make me protest against 
your marriage with any woman." 

" What do you know ? " he asked, in a 
husky tone. 

" Do you remember the day before Mrs 
Griffin died ? Do you remember that when 
you rode into Walshott that afternoon I 
gave you an empty vial in order that you 
might bring back some camphor liniment in 
it for your aunt ? " 

" Certainly 1 What of that ? I brought 
back the camphor liniment, didn't I ? and 
gave it into your own hands the same even- 
ing ? I remember the fact perfectly. What 
on earth can so trivial a circumstance have 
to do with me now ? " 

'' Edgar, the vial I gave you was marked — 
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it had a chipped lip. Barthomolew could 
swear to it as well as myself. Poor Mrs 
Griffin insisted upon our taking it for the 
camphor liniment." 

" Well, well I " 

" And here it is," said Eudora, as with a 
white face and trembling hand she showed 
him the glass bottle she had concealed in 
her pocket. He grew white too, as he re- 
garded it ; but he had no idea as yet how it 
could in any way be brought as a witness 
against him. 

" What of it ? " he exclaimed, with as- 
sumed carelessness ; ** and what made you 
keep it ? " 

" I did not keep it, Edgar. I found it 
after her death, hidden, with various other 
things, in the dust under her bed. And — 
and — the liniment you gave me was in a 
perfect bottle (I have it still, just as you put 
it into my hand), and yet you brought the 
broken one back from Walshott, and it was 
found empty, thrown under your aunt's 
bed. The chemist made a mistake, Edgar. 
He put the liniment into the wrong vial. 
What did the other contain ? " 
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" How should I know ? " he said, angrily. 
*' Is it likely I kept an account of all my 
poor old aunt's empty bottles ? " 

" You must have known what was in this 
one, for you brought it back from Walshott ; 
and if you forget what it contained, smell 
it," she said, holding the empty vial towards 
his nose. 

But Edgar Deane shrunk backward, livid 
with horror. 

** No, no ! for God's sake ! " he exclaimed, 
convulsively ; and then, turning towards the 
girl, he continued, in a voice of entreaty ; 
" Oh, Eudora ! forgive and pity me 1 It was 
a fatal accident — an entire mistake." 

**A mistake V^ she echoed, contemptu- 
ously. " How can you attempt to cover so 
terrible a crime with a paltry subterfuge 1 
You hficm it was not a mistake ! You 
Imov) that you brought that vial back from 
Walshott full of laurel water — how ob- 
tained you best can tell — and that you 
mixed it with your aunt's decanter of sherry 
when you went upstairs under pretence of 
bidding her good-night — know it as fully as 
it burst upon me on the terrible day when 
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I found that chipped vial beneath her bed. 
And then it was too late ! too late ! She 
was lying dead and cold in the churchyard. 
And it was your hand, Edgar Deane, that 
sent her there." 

He was so paralysed by the complete 
knowledge she had obtained of the circum- 
stances of his crime, that he had not the 
courage to brave it out any longer. 

" Oh, Eudora ! " he exclaimed, " do not 
look at me with such contempt ; do not 
speak to me in such a voice of scorn, or you 
will kill me ! You have guessed my secret. 
See ! I throw myself upon your mercy ! I 
confess all. I did do it. But, as you have 
said yourself, my remorse has been a punish- 
ment adequate to the crime. I was mad at 
the moment — mad with doubt and fear and 
anxiety, and could not realise what I was 
doing. And the awful penalty I shall cany 
to my dying day. Oh ! if you have a woman's 
heart in your bosom, pity me for the unhap- 
piest wretch that ever walked this earth ! " 

"Poor, 'poor Edgar," she said, compas- 
sionately. 

** You could never understand the feel- 
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ings that actuated me. I loved you so 
devotedly — so hopelessly. It seemed as 
though an eternity stretched between that 
moment and the one in which I should 
claim your hand. And she had so little 
to live for — so little to lose; and we had 
everything to gain by her removal. And 
so I argued with myself, till the devil 
came and turned my brain, and made it 
seem but a trivial thing to hasten her 
departure by a few short years." 

*' Oh ! 'poor Edgar," she repeated. 

** And by yielding to the temptation I 
have wrecked myself for ever — ruined in 
this world as well as the next ; for yoM 
left me, and I had nothing I could call 
my own. God help me ! my fairy gold 
has indeed been turned into withered leaves 
through the means by which I obtained it." 

The tears were standing in Eudora's eyes. 
He saw that his eloquence and the remem- 
brance of the olden time, were working on 
her womanly compassion, and he took ad- 
vantage of it. 

** Cannot you spare me one word of con- 
solation ? " he said ; " is our old friendship 
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so completely forgotten that you cannot 
even pity me ? *' 

"Oh, yes, Edgar! I do pity you from 
the very bottom of my heart. But you 
must not — you cannot marry Lady Mira- 
bel." 

" I do not wish to marry her. She has 
been but a distraction to me from the 
misery of my position. I will give her 
up from this hour, and promise never to see 
her again — upon one condition, Eudora." 

" And what is that ? " 

"That you marry me yourself! You 
know you loved me, dearest, in the happy 
days when I was innocent of crime, even 
in intention, and you cannot doubt how 
fervently I returned that love. Be my 
wife. Come back with me to Holyoak, 
and let your presence sanctify the home 
which is a desert to me now. Come back 
with me, and we will pray together that 
I may be purged from the taint that clings 
to me. Oh ! dearest, I acknowledge all 
my sin. It lies with yovi to decide whether 
it shall be lifted from my shoulders, or drag 
me down into the nethermost hell." 
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But Edgar Deane had miscalculated the 
power of the memories he evoked. Eudora 
shrank from him, with eyes distended with 
horror. 

" / marry you ! " she exclaimed ; " / 
link my name (the name, perhaps, of my 
children) with that of yours — yours ? Oh, 
heavens ! what must you think of me to 
dare to mention such a thing ? " 

" There was a time," he said, " when 
you would have considered such an offer 
from me a glimpse of Paradise." 

"There was a time," she answered, bit- 
terly, " when your eyes could look God 
and man in the face without fear." 

^*I have every worldly good to offer 
you," he said incautiously." 

" Yes ! and on them all, the stain of 
blood — the blood- of the only protector my 
sad youth knew. You were the dearest 
thing to me on earth, Edgar: I feel no 
shame in saying that you were so ; but 
from the moment that I knew the truth, 
your image changed in my mind from that 
of an angel to a fiend. It was as though 
the scales had fallen from my eyes, and 
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I saw you for the first time in your 
true colours. And now, I would rather 
starve by the highway — I would rather 
stand (if innocently) in your place, with the 
hangman's noose about my neck, than owe 
my life to one coin which you inherited 
under that will. If you had really repented 
of your foul act, as you profess to do, you 
would fling them all into the nearest gutter, 
sooner than spend them on yourself. They 
are the price of blood ! " 

** Hush ! hush ! " said her companion, 
glancing round him fearfully. 

" Not until I have your promise to break 
off your engagement with Lady Mirabel 
Sefton," replied Eudora. " The least you 
C4in do now, is to live out your ruined life 
by yourself." 

" And am I to have no solace, then ? " he 
asked. 

*' Do you deserve any ? " 

" I see you are turned against me," he 
said. " You are as hard as if no love had 
ever passed between us ! If I fulfil your 
condition, then, can I trust you to keep my 
secret ? " 
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" I have loved you," said Eudora simply, 
" and you may trust me. I have said what 
I have said, not from a motive of revenge, 
but a feeling of justice. I will screen you 
to your life's end, but I will not see an 
innocent woman sacrificed for your sake. 
When you find one who (knowing the 
truth) will accept your hand, marry her." 

" There is but one woman who knows — 
or ever shall know it," he returned, " and 
she has rejected it. Is there not some 
other reason for it, Eudora, than the one 
you have given me ? Have you not met 
some one since our separation, who pleases 
your fancy better ? " 

" What right have you to ask ?" cried the 
girl indignantly. ** If I have, you may be 
sure of one thing — that he is a man of clean 
hands and clean heart. My experience 
with you has taught me the bitter lesson of 
distrustfulness." 

** Let me plainly understand what you 
expect from me, before we part," said Edgar 
Deane presently, " and then we will have 
no more mistakes in the future." 

" I demand of you to relinquish your 
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claim to the hand of Lady Mirabel, on 
whatever pretence you may choose to ad- 
vance, and to lead a pure and quiet life 
for the future. Oh, Edgar ! it is the last 
time we may ever meet. Don't forget 
my words. There is forgiveness even 
for a sin like yours, if you will resolve 
to purge it out by a life of unselfishness. 
Live henceforward — ^not for yourself — but 
for those who suflFer; and the very means 
which brought about your awful temptation 
and your fall, may prove a stepping-stone to 
heaven — " 

" I shall never get there/* he murmured, 
despondently, " without you." 

At the moment when he knew that she 
was finally lost to him, Edgar Deane could 
have knelt down in the dust, and wor- 
shipped the girl, whose hand (in the pride 
of his newly -acquired riches) he had rejected, 
for her goodness and purity, and sweet com- 
l)assion for the fallen. Eudora did not 
answer his last remark ; she felt it would 
be futile. She only held out her hand to 
him and said " Good-bye." 

** You shall not take my hand," he 
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exclaimed, roughly ; " it is not fit for you 
to touch." 

But she took it, nevertheless, in both of 
her own, and held it firmly. 

" We all sin according to the measure of 
the temptations which assail us," she said, 
softly ; " and you must not think, because I 
have spoken frankly to you, that I consider 
myself one whit less faulty in the eyes of 
God. Take heart, Edgar, and don't thrust 
the thought of the past away from you. 
Think over it — ^mourn over it as much as 
you will — and it will bring its own remedy. 
And remember always — you may trast 
vfhel 

And so she slipped away from him and 
before he had time to realise she was going, 
she had left him to himself. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



"the savioub of my family.'* 




[N no community are the private 
affairs of the members more gen- 
erally discussed and commented 
upon than in a theatrical com- 
pany, and not many days had elapsed before 
everybody belonging to the " Albert," from 
the manager's wife down to the dresser, 
knew that the "heavy swell," who had 
come to Heartpool to dance attendance on 
Lady Mirabel Sefton, had evaporated as 
suddenly as he had appeared. The lady 
herself professed to make very light of the 
occurrence. She confided to Mrs Delamaine, 
knowing her to be the greatest gossip iu 
the theatre, that she had refused poor Mr 
Deane's proposals of marriage, and driven 
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lim to despair in consequence; and the 
general belief was, that she spoke the truth. 
But Lady Mirabel evinced considerable im- 
patience, under the circumstances, to get 
away from Heartpool and its associations, 
and if she could have broken her engage- 
ment with Mr Delamaine, and given up the 
provincial tour, she would have done so. 
But that was impossible, so she was com- 
pelled to leave to the future the chance 
of bringing Edgar Deane to her feet again. 
Little else was thought or talked of now 
but the projected tour, and Eudora was glad 
to find that, owing, as she suspected, to a 
little private influence on the part of Lady 
Mirabel, she was not included in the cast. 
She would have liked but too well to travel 
about the country for three months in the 
sweet summer weather, and in the company 
of Mr Francis ; but her heart whispered to 
her that their friendship had gone far 
enough already, and it was better for both 
their sakes that they should part. He was 
not likely, in his position, to think of marry- 
ing a nameless girl off the stage : and she 
could not deceive herself by denying that 
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the more she associated with him, the more 
that knowledge must distress her. So she 
bravely determined to rejoice at the destiny 
that parted them, and to begin the task of 
rooting his image out of her heart, as soon 
as ever they were separated from each other, 
Mr Francis did not appear to share in 
any of her feelings on the subject. He 
was disgusted with Delamaine for having 
excluded Eudora from the provincial com- 
pany, and declared that unless the manager 
thought better of it, he should send in his 
own resignation. But the girl dissuaded him 
from such an act of folly, although she was 
obliged to go the length of showing him 
how detrimental it would be to her name, 
before she could bring the young man to 
reason. 

" If you put it in that light. Miss Thome, 
of course, I must give in," he said, ruefully ; 
'* but what do you suppose I am going to 
do with myself for three months, travelling 
about from one pokey town to another in 
the company of Lady Mirabel Sefton ? " 

Eudora could not help laughing inwardly, 
but she managed to reply, with a grave face, — 
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" Why ! do what you engaged to do, and 
what (at one time) you seemed very well 
content to do — ^play her lover." 

" Ah ! at one time, but * one time ' is not 
for always, thank heaven ; and I'm getting 
rather tired of the game. It's such an awful 
mockery to go on pretending to make love 
every night to a woman, whom in your 
heart you thoroughly despise." 

" Oh, Mr Francis ! I am afraid you wiU 
never make an artist. What have your 
private feeHngs to do with your profession ? 
I am quite sure you would be far less likely 
to act well if you were really in love with 
the woman you played with." 

" I am sure that, under any circumstances, 
I am much better fitted to make love in 
private than in public. I can't tell you. 
Miss Thorne, what a fool I have felt myself 
to be, since I have known you. In order to 
gratify my vanity (or the vanity of Lady 
Mirabel Sefton) I have been bringing dis- 
credit on myself and a noble profession. 
Your gentle hints, and the kind interest 
you have taken in me, have convinced me 
so thoroughly on that point, that I am de- 
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tennined to give up the stage as soon as 
eyer I am able. Thank heaven ! I have 
injured no one but myself by my folly." 

"Are you quite sure of that?" asked 
Eudora demurely. 

" How can I have injured anything but 
my own reputation for good sense ? " 

She did not reply for a moment, and then 
she said, abruptly, — 

'* Mr Francis, you have often asked my 
permission to visit me in my own home, 
and I have refused it. The reason chiefly 
was, because it is a very poor, and rather a 
squaUd and dirty homef and I was afraid 
yiur fastidious dement might be dis- 
Ud by my surroundings:%ut now, if 
you have no objection, I should like you to 
see them. You know the house ; will you 
pay me a visit there to-morrow morning ? " 

He flushed with pleasure at hearing her 
request. 

" Of course I will. How can you ask me 
such a question ? I am only too delighted 
that you have given me leave to do so. I 
have always felt that I could not speak to 
you as I should wish to speak, until you 
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had shown sufficient confidence in me to 
admit me to your home, and introduce me 
to your friends." 

" Don't raise your expectations too high," 
replied Eudora smiling, though rather sadly, 
" Eemember what I have said. * It is a very 
humble home, and my friends are very 
humble people ; but I think it will be good 
for you to know them. Good night now, 
Mr Francis, I shall expect to see you to* 
morrow, about noon." 

The young people had exchanged these 
few words at the stage door, and as Eudora 
walked home alone, she wondered if she had 
done wisely in asking him to visit her. Her 
heart sunk somewhat at the idea of what he 
would think of the dirty house and dirtier 
children ; but she was resolved to go through 
with what she had begun. If it disgusted 
him entirely with her, and made him see 
how utterly unfit she was to occupy the 
position of friend to which he had raised 
her, well, was not that the very conclusion 
which she had said all along would be the 
happiest for him to arrive at ? And if, on 
the other hand, it opened his eyes to the 
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injustice which he had (though unconsci- 
ously) done Joe Sherard, ought she not to 
be glad to resign her own questionable 
privilege for the sake of that long-suflfering 
and patient creature. The Sherards had 
now arrived at their worst pitch. Nothing 
but Eudora's scanty salary stood between 
them and starvation, and that had been 
more than once forestalled already, to meet 
the exigencies of the situation. The poor 
little mother, still weak and ailing from her 
late trial, and with a sickly infant to make 
unceasing demands upon her time, had 
neither strength nor energy to keep the 
house clean and cook the dinner. The 
servant had long ago been dismissed, and 
the children taken from school ; and though 
poor old Joe did his best to superintend the 
kitchen department, and to keep the riotous 
brood, that swarmed over the house and 
garden, quiet and clean, the task was a 
hopeless one. 

Eudora, who was naturally refined in 
disposition, and very sensitive to anything 
like noise or discomfort, often shuddered as 
she re-entered the house she called her 
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home, but she was most careful not to let 
its inmates perceive her feelings. She had 
many a qualm the following morning as 
she waited for Mr Francis's arrival, and 
heard the children screaming and fighting 
with one another, and smelt the unholy 
savours that arose from the kitchen and the 
yard. But she would not give her friends 
a hint of the promised visit. Had she done 
so, they would have set to work to clean 
and tidy the rooms, and banish the children 
to »me adjacent y^^, and d>e par- 
ticularly wished him to see things as they 
were; so that, as his hand unlatched the 
garden gate, Eudora sat in an apartment 
littered with every sort of rubbish, whilst 
the infant slept in a cradle at her side, and 
the remains of breakfast still disfigured the 
stained and dirty tablecloth. 

She heard little Helen (her favourite, 
because she was named after her beloved 
Mrs Gerome) run to answer the young 
man's knock, and could see her (in fancy) 
staring at him vacantly in answer to his 
inquiry for herself. So, without rising from 
her seat, she called out, "I am here, Mr 
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Francis ; pray walk in/' and then, with bated 
breath, awaited his entrance. 

Hov) wonld he look when he first saw her 
at Juymef The first glance was not dis- 
couraging. Mr Francis saw only the girl 
he had come to see, and advanced towards 
her, smiling. He was dressed in a grey 
tweed suit, and wore a yellow rose in his 
buttonhole. His fair hair shone golden in the 
sunlight; his eyes were blue as sapphires; 
he looked as much out of place in that dirty 
and untidy house as a fresh flower on a 
dusthole. And Eudora recognised the fact, 
and the face she raised to his was red with 
shame. 

"Oh, Mr Francis, I ought not to have 
asked you here I It is not a fit place for me 
to receive you in. I wish you had not come !" 

" I cannot echo your wish," he said, as he 
took her hand and pressed it. "I have been 
so delighted with your spontaneous permis- 
sion that I have been unable to sleep all 
night. Why should you be sorry for what 
makes me glad ? '' 

"Because, as I said before, it is not fit 
that you should come to such a place." 
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" And yet ycm live here ! " 

•' That is quite another thing. Ton and 
I are in two totally different positions, and 
we can never meet on common ground. I 
knew it from the first, and now you can see 
it for yourself." 

"I see that you are not in the position 
you were bom to, or that you are fitted for ; 
but I see nothing else," replied the young 
man warmly. " Don't think so meanly of 
me as to suppose for a moment that these 
dirty rooms and broken-down chairs and 
tables can make any difference in my 
estimate of you^ 

" Yes ; they are dirty, are they not ? " 
said Eudora sadly; "and everything that 
surrounds us is in accordance with them. 
Listen to the children shouting in the back- 
garden. There are seven of them, besides 
that poor little creature in the cradle, and 
each one is dirtier and more ill-clothed than 
the paupers in the Union. We are obliged 
to endure their noise, Mr Francis, although 
it sometimes nearly maddens us, because 
their parents have no money to put them 
to school. Indeed, it is seldom the poor 
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things get enough to eat — I know they had 
only bread and butter for dinner yesterday 
— and so it is no wonder they quarrel. 
Good temper and short commons seldom 
go together. And the reason the house is 
so dirty is because their poor mother is too 
ill to clean it, and too poor to keep a ser- 
vant. So, you see, our discomfort is un- 
avoidable, and we are obliged to bear it as 
best we may." 

Mr Francis had looked properly serious 
during this explanation, although he had 
no idea why it was given him. 

" Yes, yes," he said, feeling he must 
answer something ; " and it is very sad, 
Miss Thome — very sad indeed. There is 
no greater curse than poverty. But (if I 
am not impertinent in putting the ques- 
tion) has your friend no means of occupa- 
tion ? " 

" Certainly ; he is an actor, and a very well- 
known one. Surely you must have heard of 
Joseph Sherard, who used to be at the * Athe- 
nian,' with my dear friend Mrs Gerome ? " 

" Of course I have ; not only heard of 
him, but seen him ! And do you mean to 
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tell me this is his home, and these are his 
children ? But how came he to be in such 
a plight ? Does he drink ? " 

" He is one of the most sober and unself- 
ish men God ever made. He would lay- 
down his life for his wife and children ; 
and he had got a permanent engagement, 
as he believed, at the * Albert,' and was 
drawing a good salary, and was as happy as 
a king. I didn't live in such a house as 
this three months ago, Mr Francis. The 
children were all at school then, and we 
had a neat little servant to attend on us ; 
and Mrs Sherard and I had ample time to 
keep the house as it should be. But a great 
misfortune overtook her husband. Mr 
Delamaine found someone whom he liked 
better to fill his place, and so he dismissed 
him at a fortnight*s notice, and he will be 
unable to get work again until the autumn. 
Meanwhile they starve." 

" What an infamous shame ! " cried the 
young man warmly, " If I had known 
Delamaine was such a blackguard, I would 
never have accepted work under him ! 
Fancy ! robbing an honest man in that way 
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of the bread for his wife and family ! He 
ought to be kicked from one end of Heart- 
pool to another I " 

" Mr Delamaine is not so much to blame," 
replied Eudora quietly. " He is bound to 
do the best he can for himself and his busi- 
ness ; and he got the other man cheaper — 
a good deal cheaper, I have heard — than 
poor Joe Sherard, and did not scruple to 
turn him off in consequence,' 

" And who is this other man ? " demanded 
Mr Francis, with interest, 

** You are he, Mr Francis," replied Eudora 
steadily; "it was for your sake that Mr 
Delamaine broke faith with my poor friend ; 
and these little children are starving and 
running idle about the town because of 
3/oti,' 

" Good God ! " he exclaimed, emphatically, 
as he turned his face towards her to read 
the truth of her assertion. 

Their eyes met. Hers were brimming 
over with sympathy for the distress she 
knew that he would feel, and his were full 
of shame for the wrong he had unwittingly 
committed. 
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" Oh, Eudora ! " he exclaimed, using her 
name for the first time ; " I had no idea of 
this." 

" I am sure you had not," she answered ; 
*' and that is why I have told it you. And 
yet, had you considered the subject, you 
must have guessed that, in adopting the 
professional stage, you were safe to injure 
somebody. There are far more artists, Mr 
Francis — people who have worked all their 
Uves, and whose very lives depend upon 
their working — waiting for emplojnnent, 
than there are places to put them in ; and 
it stands to reason that when rich amateurs, 
who have no need of money, step upon the 
stage, they occupy the place of better men. 
So long as the craze lasts, and the public 
rush to see the professional beauties and the 
votaries of fashion, whom they can never 
meet in a drawing-room, upon the stage, 
managers will continue to invite them to 
exhibit themselves; but for each one that 
seeks that means of gratifying his or her 
vanity, some honest worker must make 
place, and sufier by the exchange. I have 
thought of it every night that I have seen 
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you on the stage in your beautiful costumes 
— the value of which means only so many 
pounds and shillings to you — whilst it would 
have saved this poor woman from a danger- 
ous illness, brought on by want, and these 
little children from running about half- 
clothed all over the place, at the risk of 
their own lives. And he has suffered so 
terribly, too — poor old Joe ! '* continued 
Eudora, with a faltering voice. ^' He has 
been so brave and so patient under it all, 
it has half broken my heart to see him/' 

" Oh ! why didn't you tell me of all this 
before ? Why did you let it go on for 
so many months ? I would have set it 
right long ago, if you had only let me 
know." 

" What right had I to speak to you 
before ? " said Eudora, smiling at him 
through her tears. **Even now, I feel as 
if I were taking far too much upon myself, 
and you wiU think me forward and pre- 
suming. Only — only-^something told me 
that you had but to know the mistake to 
rectify it," 

" I will rectify it at once, and to the 
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utmost of my power/' said Mr Francis. 
" The day shall not pass without my seeing 
Delamaine, and getting Mr Sherard re- 
placed in his old position. Indeed ! he 
must fill mine, for I do not mean to 
continue in it. I was a fool ever to assume 
it : you convinced me of that long ago, 
Eudora; and there is only one thing that 
has made me keep up the farce so long. 
Do you know what that is ? " 

" I would rather not guess," said Eudora. 
" Then I will tell you — ^it was the pleasure 
of remaining near you, and learning what 
you would best wish me to do. Tell me 
now. Be my friend, and tell me frankly, 
how (if you had your wish respecting me) 
you would see me act in the future." 

** I would see you give up a profession, 
Mr Francis, for which you are not fitted, 
and in which you will never excel. I would 
see you resume your proper position in 
society, and try to do your duty in that 
state to which you have been called. I 
have heard," she added, more timidly, 
" that you are rich. If that is the case, 
you surely must have an abundance of work 
VOL. m. o 
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ready to your hand, without going out of 
your way to find it." 

"I suppose I have, though I confess I 
never looked upon the possession of wealth 
in that light before. But I see that there 
are other things still left for you to teach 
me. Eudora, I will follow your advice, on 
one condition, — that you leave the stage at 
the same time that I do." 

" How can I do that, when it is my only 
means of living ! " 

"If you come with me, it will not be 
your only means. I did not put the ques- 
tion idly, Eudora. K you leave the stage, 
it must be as my wife, and my wife must 
never earn her living in that way, or any 
other." 

" I cannot 1 " said Eudora hurriedly ; 
" you do not know 1 " 

" What do I not know ? " 

" That I am not fit to be your wife." 

The young man turned pale, but answered, 
firmly, — 

" I do not believe it 1 " 

" Indeed — ^indeed — it is true ! I told 
you long ago — ^that I am nothing — ^nobody ! 
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I have not even a name that I can call my 



own." 



" Then I will give you one !" he exclaimed, 
as he knelt down beside her, and put both 
his arms upon her knees, and looked up in 
her face, " I will give you a name, my dearest, 
that you shall not blush to own : the name 
of my wife — and T should like to meet the 
man who would dare to say a word against 
you after that ! " 

" It is such a disgrace," she whispered 
above him. 

" If it is, I will lift it from you, until you 
shaU forget that it ever existed. Only give 
me the power to do so, and you wiU make 
the happiest man in the world." 

But still the only answer she made him 
was conveyed by the tears that fell upon 
his golden head. The prospect he had 
opened out to her was too enchanting. 
Was it possible she could avail herself of 
it without injuring him ? 

"Don't you love m«, Eudora?" he 
murmured. 

" Yes ! dearly 1 from the first moment 
you stood at the wings and watched me 
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play. Only — ^how can I link my outcast 
name with yours ? Might it not reflect 
itself upon you in some way in the days 
to come, and make you ashamed to say I 
was your wife ? You are a man of family, 
too — ^what will your friends think of such 
a marriage ? Oh ! Frank ! do not take me 
amongst people who will look down upon 
me. I have had so much of that already." 
" Never ! dearest ! You may trust me 
to protect you from the cruelty of the 
world as fully as you would trust your- 
self Listen to me, Eudora! It is true 
that I come of a good family, but I am 
a free man in every sense of the word — 
free to please myself in all things, and 
entirely independent of my friends. I have 
a mother living, but she is married again, 
and we only meet when it suits our in- 
clinations. I should not even consider it 
necessary to ask her consent to my mar- 
riage. And I have ample means on which 
to support my wife, and keep her in every 
comfort, but if you will not be that wife, 
I have made up my mind never to marry 
at all." 
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" Oh ! no ! you mustn't do that," inter- 
posed Eudora ; "but perhaps you may 
meet someone far better suited to be so 
than myself. I have told you all that 
there is to tell of my history, Frank. I 
am a waif and a stray, of whom my own 
father is ashamed, and I have not a rela- 
tion that I can call my own, nor a penny- 
piece but what is owed at the butchers 
or the baker's." 

*' So much the better ! " exclaimed her 
lover, " for then I can have the happiness 
of feeling that you owe everything to me. 
But nothing that I could lay at your feet, 
Eudora, were it the wealth of the Indies 
themselves, could repay what it is in your 
power to give me, and that is — yourself! " 

"Take it then, you foolish boy," said 
Eudora softly, as she laid her cheek upon 
the crown of his head. 

He sprang up and clasped her in Ms 
arms. 

" Mine ! " he exclaimed, triumphantly ; 
" mine for ever and mine only. There will 
be no one to dispute your love with me, 
Eudora. Thank heaven for that ! " 
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" Except dear old Joe Sherard," she said, 
betwixt crying and laughing, ** and I shall 
be in love with him, Frank, to my life's 
end/' 

But at this juncture, an ominous sound, 
like " dear old Joe " descending the rickety 
stairs, caused the lovers to start asunder, 
like arrows from a broken bow. 

" He is coming," cried Eudora breath- 
lessly. " Oh ! what shall we say to him ? " 

" Let us tell him the truth," replied her 
lover ; "we have done nothing to be 
ashamed of, and if Mr Sherard is the good 
friend you believe him to be, he will rejoice 
to know that you are happy. And I am 
longing to be introduced to him, Eudora. 
I shall know no peace until he has shaken 
me by the hand and forgiven me for the 
wrong that I have done him." 

So they stood side by side, and 
awaited Joe's approach. The good man 
entered the room, in complete ignor- 
ance of a stranger being there, and 
his astonishment was increased tenfold 
at seeing the familiar terms on which 
Eudora appeared to be with him. But 
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all that was nothing to what he felt 
when she advanced, blushing, to intro- 
duce Mr Francis. 

"Daddy, dear," she commenced (for she 
generally called him by the same appellation 
as the children), " this is the gentleman 
who took your place in the theatre, and 
who has been very kind to me ever since 
I first knew him. He is going to leave 
Heartpool shortly, and he wants to be 
introduced to you, and — and to tell you 
something." 

There was no place in the honest heart 
of Joe Sherard for malice, and his hand 
was stretched out readily to greet the 
man who had usurped his privileges, and 
reduced his home to penury. 

" I am glad to know you, sir," he said ; 
" your coming to Heartpool was an unlucky 
day for me, but that was not your fault, 
and I am glad to shake your hand all the 
same." 

" Mr Sherard ! " exclaimed the other, 
grasping his hand warmly, "your cordial 
welcome puts me to shame, for I cannot 
hold myself entirely free from blame for 
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the inconveniences to which you have been 
subjected. I should not have been so 
thoughtless as to accept an engagement 
without first considering whether some one 
else might not suffer for my good luck. 
But I sincerely hope to be able to set the 
matter right again before many hours are 
over our heads. Meanwhile (as Eudora 
said), I have something to tell you. Will 
you be very much surprised to hear that 
this young lady has just consented to leave 
Heartpool with me as my wife ? " 

" JEudora ! " exclaimed Joe Sherard, 
opening his eyes to the utmost. " Going 
to be married to you ! Are you joking ? " 

" Oh ! daddy ! " ciied the girl, flying to 
his side, " don't look like that ! You're 
enough to frighten anyone ! Tou forget 
that Mr Francis and I have known each 
other for three months." 

" And been making love all the time, I 
suppose," said Joe Sherard, smiling. 

"Well, pretty nearly, I think," replied 
the young man ; " at least, if we haven't 
made it, we've thought it. Eh, Eudora ? " 

But Eudora refused to answer him. She 
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only clung to Joe Sherard's arm, and looked 
up in his face. 

" Well, 1 have no right to interfere," said 
Joe Sherard, " and no more, I believe, has 
anybody. I am certain Eudora would not 
have let things come to this pass without 
telling you her history, and so I conclude 
that is no obstacle. And for the rest, you 
know best, sir, whether you have the money 
to keep a wife as she ought to be kept.' 

" Yes ! I should not dream of marrying 
Eudora without satisfying you, who are her 
best friend, on that point ! " 

" Her best friend," echoed Joe ; " well, I 
ought to be, considering what she's done for 
us." 

" Hush ! " interposed Eudora, with her 
hand upon his mouth ; " I will not have a 
word said about that ! " 

" In the first place, I should tell you that 
my real name is Francis Aldwyn," resumed 
Mr Francis, " and that I have no particular 
profession. But as I have a fixed income of 
— say, about a thousand a-year — that is not 
of so much consequence ! " 

**A thousand a-year," repeated Sherard. 
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" Why, Eudora, my dear, I sha'n't be good 
enough to know you when you're a married 
ladv." 

" Don't be a goose/' said Eudora. 

** Wherever my wife and I may live/' 
added Mr Francis, " there will always be a 
knife and fork for you, Sherard, and I know 
she would not take me on any other terms. 
And now — (hard as it is) — I must say 
' good-bye ' to you, for I have business of 
importance to transact this afternoon." 

His business lay, as may be supposed, 
with Mr Delamaine, for he walked straight 
to that gentleman's ofl&ce, and did not leave 
it again until he had gained his point. 

**What sort of an actor is this Joe 
Sherard ? '* he began by asking. 

" An excellent actor, sir — ^first-rate ! He 
always played the lead till you came here, 
and I never have any but the best artists in 
Heartpool." 

" Then, why did you dismiss him ? " 

Delamaine shrugged his shoulders. 

"That's a curious question to come from 
you, Mr Francis. Because you took his 
place, of course ! Lady Mirabel refused to 
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play with anyone but yourself; and I 
couldn't afford to keep Sherard knocking 
about the theatre for nothing." 

"But the loss of his engagement has 
nearly ruined him ! " exclaimed Mr Francis. 
"His family are almost on the point of 
starvation." 

" Oh ! nonsense ! nonsense ! " returned 
Fred Delamaine, with the jaunty air of a 
manager, who does not consider it any part 
of his business to inquire what becomes of 
his artists when out of work ; " the case 
has been exaggerated to you. These fellows 
always fall on their feet. Sherard will be 
at work again before he can cry Jack 
Straw." 

"^ Would you take him back again, if I 
left you ? " demanded Mr Francis earnestly. 

" Why ! certainly, sir ! and, begging 
your pardon, very glad of the exchange." 

" Then, please accept my notice at once, 
as I leave Heartpool in a fortnight." 

** Hullo ! " exclaimed the manager ; *' not 
going on the provincial tour ? What will 
Lady Mirabel say ?" 

" Lady Mirabel has not the slightest right 
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to interfere in my affairs," replied the young 
man haughtily, ^' and my mind is made up 
on the subject. And if — if I might venture 
to offer you a forfeit, Mr Delamaine, instead 
of a notice, would you be induced to let me 
go at once, and reinstate Mr Sherard in his 
old position ? " 

"/ have no objection," said wily Fred 
Delamaine ; " that is, if — in short, whaJt 
forfeit do you propose to pay me ? " 

** Anything you may ask me within a 
reasonable limit." 

" I don't think five-and-twenty pounds 
would be an out-of-the-way sum for 
breaking your engagement. You are 
aware that it is altogether against the 
rules, Mr Francis, and that I could hold 
you to your agreement whether you would 



or no." 



" I know it perfectly, and am much obliged 
to you for your forbearance. I will write 
the cheque at once," replied the young man, 
as he pulled out his cheque-book, and wrote 
the required draft, with so nonchalant an 
air, that Mr Delamaine regretted he had not 
asked him double the sum. 
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" And now to settle about Mr Sherard," 
resumed Mr Francis, as he handed over his 
cheque to the manager ; " I am very much 
interested in that gentleman, Mr Delamaine, 
and would like to feel assured that he will 
take my place at once." 

" He must,'^ returned the other, " if you 
are resolved to go. I haven't anybody else. 
If you will play to-night, I will call a 
rehearsal for Sherard to-morrow morning. I 
will send for him at once, and tell him so." 

" Let me carry your note to him myself," 
said Mr Francis eagerly. 

Delamaine smiled grimly. 

" You seem almost as glad to get out of 
it as you were to get into it," he observed. 

" Much more so ! I have made a fool of 
myself long enough, and want to shake off 
the trammels of a professional life as soon as 
possible." 

" WeU ! I can^t say I shall be sorry to 
have Sherard back," said the mianager," for 
it went to my heart to turn him off in that 
way. But what would you have a fellow do ? 
I can't support more than the necessary 
members of my company, and when swells 
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like you and Lady Mirabel Seftbn make up 
your minds to play at acting, why someone 
must make way for you, and that's ail. But 
I shall be more than pleased to see old Joe's 
face about the theatre again." 

The afternoon had not advanced far on its 
way, when Mr Francis rushed into the 
Sherard's parlour again, armed with the 
letter which was to bring hope and happi- 
ness once more to their patient souls. Mr 
and Mrs Sherard were sitting there alone, 
for the children had been persuaded to run 
away into the fields to play, and Eudora was 
in her own room, dreaming of the prospect 
that morning had presented to her. There 
had been a general jubilee in the cottage 
over the wonderful revelation Mr Francis 
had made to them, and Joe and his wife 
were still occupied in discussing the news, 
and hoping that it might prove to be for 
the dear girl's happiness, Uttle thinking 
how closely their own was tripping on its 
heels. Their unselfish hearts were too full of 
her to think of themselves, and all they 
hoped was, that she would be rewarded for 
her goodness to them. And when Francis 
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Aldwyn flew into their room with the 
manager's letter, and Joe Sherard had given 
his little wife an incoherent explanation of 
the good news which it contained, their 
gratitude to their new-made friend knew no 
bounds. 

" How can I ever thank you sufficiently," 
said Joe, in a rough voice, strongly suggestive 
of emotion. " It is of no use denying that 
you have done me the greatest possible 
service, and I don't feel it the less because 
I say so little." 

" You owe me no thanks whatever," re- 
plied Francis Aldwyn. " I should never have 
known of the injustice that has been done 
you, nor of the share I bore in it, had it not 
been for Eudora. It is she who opened my 
eyes, and to her alone is due the fact of my 
present resignation." . 

" God bless that girl ! " said Joe Sherard 
brokenly. "She has been the saviour of 
my family." 

" Oh, sir ! " exclaimed his wife, " we could 
never teU you what Eudora has done for 
us. All through my illness, and my hus- 
band's want of work, she has slaved for us 
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and our children as if she had been a servant, 
and we have been living for the last three 
months on her little salary ; havent we, 
Joe ? We should have starved without it." 

"We have indeed," said poor Joe, his 
honest cheeks red with shame. " It seems 
a disgrace to own it, sir, but for the sake of 
the children, I was compelled to accept her 
bounty. But only as a loan, remember, 
only as a loan. I will pay her back every 
halfpenny she has laid out on us, if I die in 
the attempt. So help me God ! " 

" But we can never pay her for all her 
kindness, and her sweet words of hope and 
comfort," continued Mrs Sherard, crying. 
" The dear, dear girl. She has been like an 
angel in this house. Oh, sir I" she said, 
with streaming eyes, " be good to her, as 
you hope for heaven, for a curse must 
^suredly come down on the man who could 
make her sweet, unselfish heart miserable." 

" I will try ; indeed I will, God helping 
me," he answered, "to make her life 
happy." 

But at this moment Eudora herself, dis- 
turbed from her reverie by the sound of 
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voices in the room beneath, appeared 
upon the threshold. She looked from 
one to another of the party in sheer 
surprise. 

Joe's face was sparkling with pleasure, 
Mrs Sherard was crying with joy over the 
baby in her lap, whilst Francis Aldwyn was 
perfectly radiant with delight at her unex- 
pected presence. 

" What is it all about ? " she said, with 
eyes beaming with inquiry. 

" The best of news, my dear, at least for 
me," replied Joe. " Mr Aldwyn has just 
brought me a letter from Delamaine asking 
me to re-engage with him, for my old parts, 
from to-morrow. And I am to go on the 
tour, Eudora. And it is Mr Aldwyn's doing, 
my dear, every bit. We owe it all to him ; 
and Fm sure you will be as glad of that as 
I am." 

Eudora looked at her friends' faces, brim- 
ming over with renewed hope, and then at 
her lover, whose eyes were fixed expectantly 
upon her. She knew that he looked to her 
for his reward. She walked straight up 

to him, blushing like a rose, but with a 
VOL. m. p 
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feeling of genuine admiration for his ctni- 
duct, that quenched all shame. 

" KIbs me, Frank," she said, softly, as she 
raised her lips to his. 

And he stooped and kissed her as rever- 
ently as though he had been embracing a 
saint. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
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THE ANGEL OP PEACE. 
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NOTHER fortnight passed away, 
and all things seemed changed 
for the inmates of the little 
cottage. Joe was re-installed as 
" lead " at the " Albert ; " the house-mother 
was fast picking up health and strength ; 
the children had gone back to school ; the 
servant returned to her duties ; and Eudora 
WHB busy stitching away at a very modest 
wardrobe she had in preparation for her new 
character as Francis Aldwyn's wife. For — 
as the young man sensibly observed — ^what 
was the use of beating about the bush, when 
they had made up their minds upon the 
subject ? Eudora had no relations to con- 
sult on her marriage, neither had he; all 
they had to do was, to please each other 
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and themselves ; and what Ae pleased to do 
was to be married before Joe Sherard 
started on the provincial tour with Lady 
Mirabel Sefton ; and as Eudora declared 
that she couldn't possibly be married unless 
Joe gave her away, they held but one 
opinion on the matter. And the provincial 
company was bound to go in another fort- 
night, and that day week, Eudora Thane 
was to become Eudora Aldwyn. But that 
was all she knew. Of the further honours 
that awaited her, her future husband had 
told her nothing. It was a fancy of the 
young man, that she should marry him for 
himself alone. 

Everybody was light and cheerful, and un- 
der the circumstances, Joe Sherard, who was 
so quick to sympathise with joy or sorrow, 
should have been bright and cheerful too. 
But he did not seem so. On the contrary, 
he looked troubled and anxious, and Eudora 
often caught him gazing at her with a per- 
plexed expression on his countenance, as 
though he wished to speak, but dared not. 
At last, one day, as they were sitting to- 
gether in the parlour, she busy with her 
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work in the window, the words, " Shall I tell 
her?" burst involuntarily from his lips.. 
Eudom looked up in surprise. 

" What are you talking of, daddy ? " 
she said. 

Sherard grew confused, as though detected 
in a crime, and murmured,— 

" Oh ! nothing — ^nothing ! I was only 
thinking of a dream I had last night." 

" Tell me about it, Joe ! I love dreams. 
Was it a morning dream ? Will it come 
true ? " 

" It was a very strange dream," replied 
Sherard slowly ; " I thought that our dear 
friend, Mrs Gerome, was alive again, or 
rather, I dreamt that it had all been a 
mistake, and she had never died." 

" Oh ! that carCt come true," said Eudora, 
with a sigh, as her eyes fell upon her work 
again. 

" I wonder what put it in my head," said 
Joe ; " it must have been a paragraph I saw 
in the papers yesterday. Here it is," he 
continued, handing her a copy of the Daily 
Telegraph; "it is a very curious story. 
Read it for yourself, my dear ! " 
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The girl took the newspaper and read the 
following statement : — 

"A strange story comes to us over the 
Atlantic. It appears there is a lady now liv- 
ing in Massachusetts, who has worn mourning 
for herself, attended her own funeral, and 
strewn flowers upon her own coffin. For 
private reasons, she was desirous of disappear- 
ing from the world and her friends, and an 
opportunity being afforded her by one of 
her acquaintances dying in the house when 
they were alone together, suggested the 
possibility of passing off the corpse as her 
own. The lady is an admirable actress, and 
found little difficulty in deceiving those 
about her as to her identity, whilst she 
caused her friend to be buried under her 
own name. We are not at liberty to betray 
the incognita of the heroine of this adven- 
ture, but as it is rumoured that circum- 
stances have occurred since her supposed 
death that will induce her shortly to throw 
up the sponge, it is not unlikely that she 
will make it public of her own accord." 

As Eudora finished reading this account, 
she lifted a very wistful and troubled face 
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to meet the glance of Joe Sherard's eyes. 
The narrative — although doubtless simply a 
canard invented to fill up a spare comer in 
the paper — had raked up the old sore 
memory, and made it come back on her 
afresh. 

" I wish you had not shown it to me," she 
said, quietly, as she laid the paper down. 
" You will make me cry over my wedding 
things, daddy, and that is very unlucky." 

" I did not show it you without a pur- 
pose, Eudora! for I knew it would make 
you sad. But— do you know — I have very 
queer thoughts myself, sometimes^ about 
Mrs Gerome." 

" In what way, daddy ? " 

"About her death! Everything con- 
nected with it was kept so very dark. Will 
you think I am out of my mind when I tell 
you I have had doubts sometimes whether 
she ever died at aU ?" 

Eudora's work dropped from her hands as 
she turned eyes of mystified surprise upon 
her companion. She did really think, at 
that moment, that poor old Joe's brain must 
have been addled by his late successes. 
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" What can you mean, daddy ? " she 
demanded, gravely. 

" Just what I say, my dear ! We have 
never had any proof of Mrs Gerome's death, 
except what was conveyed by a letter sup- 
posed to have been written by Hannah 
Squires." 

*^ Supposed! but she did write it. It 
was signed with her name." 

"Is that any proof? Might not the 
letter have been forged ? " 

Eudora became crimson with excitement. 

** But, Joe ! have you forgotten the visit 
we paid to Henley-on-Thames, and the in- 
terview we had with Dr Moseley ? " 

" No ! my dear, far from it, and that is, 
to my mind, the most mysterious part of the 
business. Just look quietly at the facts of 
the case. Mrs Gerome and Hannah Squires 
go down to Henley-on-Thames, where they 
are known to nobody, on Sunday, and on 
Tuesday one of them dies. The doctor is 
called in when the patient is in a state of 
coma (he told you so himself), and he can 
do nothing for her, and in the course of a 
few hours she is gone. What happens 
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next? On the Thursday, only two days 
after the death, the husband of the de- 
ceased arrives, to find the coffin already 
closed, by order of the servant. That was 
always a knotty point with me, Eudora. 
What authority had Squires to have her 
mistress's coffin soldered down at once, and 
what object in doing so ? She only excited 
the just anger of her master at her imperti- 
nence. Another extraordinary circumstance 
to me is that no will was found after her 
death, and no money. Mrs Gerome was 
not the woman to die without making a 
will, Eudora, and I know she had saved 
money. I had been her friend for many 
years, remember, and had received much 
of her confidence, and I have always 
doubted that part of the story. These 
are the two great links in the chain miss- 
ing. Mrs Gerome's corpse was not identi- 
fied by any of her friends, and Mrs 
Gerome's savings are not to be heard of. 
Those facts have always made the story 
a shaky on. in my esUtion." 

" Joe 1 what do you want me to 
believe by telling me this ? " asked the 
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girl, with a white face and trembling 
lips. 

" Only, that I should never be surprised 
if Mrs Gerome turned up again ! She was 
just the sort of woman to carry out such 
a scheme successfully. Have you forgotten 
her remarkable skiU in 'making up' her 
face to personate anyone she chose, and 
can you doubt her capability of passing 
herself off for Hannah Squires for a few 
short hours ? She has often boasted to me 
of having entered her own husband's pre- 
sence and spoken to him, without his de- 
tecting her. Where would have been the 
great difficulty of deceiving him under 
those circumstances ? " 

" But what motive could she have had, 
daddy ? " 

" Ah ! Eudora 1 now you ask me a riddle 1 
Who ever fathomed the motives of a woman ? 
But I should guess hers had something to 
do with Gerome I She knew the man had 
tired of her, and was faithless — ^perhaps she 
hoped to win back his heart by separation — 
or to see if he really grieved for her supposed 
death. But she says — " 
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" She says ! " cried Eudora, suddenly 
starting up ; " she says ! Joe ! do you 
mean to tell me this is more than sur- 
mise on your part, and that she really — 
truly lives!'* 

" She does^ Eudora 1 I wanted to break 
it to you more gently — but it is true. Mrs 
Gerome is alive, and you will meet her 
again. Cry as much as you like, my dear ! 
It will do you good — and, thank God, joy 
never kills. And you have no need to be 
ashamed of your tears, Eudora, for I have 
cried over the news more than once my- 
self." 

For the girl had sunk down on her knees 
beside a chair, and was sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

" Alive ! alive ! " she kept on murmuring ; 
" and I shall see her again ! My darling ! 
my darling ! But oh, how could she leave 
me for a whole year in this dreadful pain ! 
It nearly killed me ! It nearly killed me ! " 

" It was the one thing, Eudora, Mrs 
Gerome says, that made her hesitate 
whether she could carry out her scheme — 
the trouble she knew that she must bring 
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upon you. I had a long letter from her 
some days since, in which she begged me 
to break the nev/s to you, but I had not 
the courage to do it before this morning. 
Come, my dear girl, cheer up again ! You 
will soon see her now and forget the grief 
she caused you." 

" Oh, let me read her letter ! " exclaimed 
Eudora, with streaming eyes ; "let me see 
her blessed handwriting once more, that I 
may be sure you have told me the truth. 
And where is she, and what is the real 
reason of her acting as she has done ? " 

" Try and compose yourself, Eudora, and 
I will tell you all I know. It was poor 
Hannah Squires who died so suddenly, and 
the remarkable likeness that existed between 
them, suggested to Mrs Gerome the idea 
of passing her servant's corpse off as her 
own. What her motive was she does not 
tell me, but I feel certain my suspicions are 
correct. She left England directly after- 
wards for America, where she appeared on 
the New York stage, under the name of 
Madame Koma. You know how often we 
have said, whilst reading the criticisms on 
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Eoma, that they might have been written 
for our friend. Her letter to me is dated 
from Boston, but she was on the eve of 
leaving for England when she wrote, and, 
therefore, we may expect to hear any day 
of her arrival. There, child ! take it, and 
read it for yourself! There are ten mes- 
sages for you in it to one for me, and I feel 
sure that she is looking forward to her 
reunion with her adopted daughter as one 
of the happiest moments of her life." 

Eudora seized the epistle and ran away 
to her own room with it. Her mind was 
in such a conflict of emotion that she was 
no fit company for any one but herself. 
But when, some hours later, she rejoined 
the family circle, her face was dimpled with 
smiles and her eyes beaming with happi- 
ness. She had nothing left to wish for 
now (so she told her lover as she sat on 
the sofa with his arm about her waist) in 
all the wide, wide world. 

The wedding was a very quiet one. 
Eudora wished it to be so, and Sir Francis 
Aldwyn, like most men, detested the pom- 
pous vulgarity usually inseparable from 
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such occasions. He much preferred walk- 
ing to church by the side of Eudora, dressed 
in a plain walking costume, her only orna- 
ments her modest look and quiet, happy 
smile. The unassuming ceremony was over, 
— the knot which they had tied with their 
tongues and would never untie with their 
teeth, was as fast as Church and State could 
make it, and still Eudora, in the confusion 
attendant on signing the registrar's book, 
was quite unaware that her husband was 
anything more than a simple gentleman. 
Joe had been in the secret all along, but 
Joe was pledged not to tell, and only be- 
trayed himself by chuckling to a degree 
that was put down entirely to the festive 
requirements of the occasion. 

Sir Francis and Lady Aldwyn walked 
back to the cottage in the same simple 
manner in which they had left it, only 
that Eudora blushed a little more than 
she had done before, as she felt the thick 
gold ring upon her finger, and remembered 
that henceforward her life was to be welded 
with that of another. 

Their plan had been to return to the 
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Sherards' for an early meal, and then to 
start for Dover; thence to go anjrwhere — 
to any distance — for any time — so that 
they were together and alone. But a 
surprise awaited Eudora, on which she 
had not dared to calculate. As she 
entered the little garden first, she caught 
sight of a figure in the sitting-room that 
made her heart beat fast. With a cry 
of expectation she darted up the path and 
into the house ; and when the rest of the 
party followed her, they found her sob- 
bing in the arms of Mrs Gerome. It was 
difficult to say which felt this meeting 
most — the adopted daughter or the mother; 
but they clung to each other as if they 
could never part again. 

" Darling 1 darling ! " cried Eudora in- 
coherently ; " you have come back to me. 
I have you again. Oh, thank God I thank 
God ! But tell me that we shall never 
part any more ? " 

" Never y my child ! — my own child 1 
my dear, dear daughter! How could I 
have left you, Eudora? But grief and 
love had driven me mad, my dear — 
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mad with suspicion and the torments of 
jealousy." 

" Why didn't you take me with you ? " 
sobbed the girl. 

"I couldn't, my love. It would have 
ruined my plans to have confided them 
to anybody. Oh ! Eudora, whilst you 
were with me you read something of my 
heart. It was in the hope of winning 
him back that I acted as I have done." 

"And have you succeeded?" whispered 
the girl. 

" Yes, dear, I have. My supposed death 
has done for me what the devotion of a 
life had no power to do. It roused my 
poor Henry to a sense of the love he had 
lost, and when I found out that was the 
case, I came home to him. He is an altered 
man, Eudora. You would hardly know 
him. He has given up everything that 
came between us and happiness before, and 
I really believe his repentance to be 
sincere." 

"Ohl dear, dear friend, how much I 
rejoice with you." 

"Yes, my darling; there is no such 
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happiness as that to be found in married 
life, when it is founded on the basis of a 
mutual love." 

" Which reminds me/' exclaimed Eudora, 
blushing, *' that I, too, have a husband ! 
Dearest mother, for my sake, welcome 
him as a son, as you welcomed me as a 
daughter." 

** I will give him only the second place to 
yourself in my heart," said Mrs Gerome 
cordially, as she held out her hand to the 
young baronet ; " that is to say, so long as 
he makes my sweet girl as happy as she 
deserves to be." 

" I don't know if I can promise tJiat,*' 
replied Sir Francis, ** but I will do my very 
best, and I know that my wife's unselfish 
nature will make her believe the rest." 

*' And so you are really married, naughty 
child," said Mrs Gerome, returning to 
Eudora, "and without waiting for your 
mother to give you away. Nevertheless, 
I must be the first to call you by your new 
name, and wish you every joy 1 " God love 
you, Mrs Aldwyn — and make you the bless- 
ing to your husband you have been to me." 

VOL. III. Q 
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But here Joe Sherard gave Sir Francis 
a tremendous nudge, and broke into an 
unseemly peal of laughter. 

" Mrs Aldwyn ! " he repeated, convul- 
sively ; " now's your time, sir." 

" Yes," replied Sir Francis. " There is a 
little mistake here, Mrs Gerome, which you 
must allow me to correct. I think you 
called my wife Mrs Aldwyn. That is not 
her name." 

Eudora glanced up at him, flushing un- 
uneasily. 

" No more mysteries, I hope," she said. 

" No, my darling 1 None that need 
bring that look into your eyes ! Only that 
my name is Sir Francis Aldwyn, and I 
should like my wife to have her proper title." 

" Lady Aldwyn" cried old Joe, rubbing 
his hands and jumping about as if he was 
on cork soles. " What do you think of 
that, Mrs Gerome? what do you think of 
that, little mother? He's Sir Francis 
Aldwyn, with an income of three thousand 
a-year, and heaps more to come into by-and- 
by ; and I knew it all along, only he bound 
me not to tell." 
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Eiidora looked rather frightened as her 
blushing honours were thus unexpectedly 
thrust upon her, and turned to take refuge 
in her husband's arms. 

" I am glad," she murmured, faintly, " for 
your sake, darling; but you can never be 
more than * Frank' made you to me. I 
would not give up that dear name for all 
the titles in the world." 

Before they returned from their honey- 
moon upon the Continent, she had heard 
all her lover had to tell her of his worldly 
position, and the place she would be ex- 
pected to take in society as his wife and the 
daughter-in-law of the Countess of Marls- 
brook. But by that time she was too much 
one with him to be alarmed at any prospect 
which he was to share with her. Lq-dy 
Marlsbrook had been informed of her son's 
marriage, and after the customary hysterics 
had subsided, and the customary reproaches 
were exhausted, had graciously extended 
her pardon, in writing, coupled with an in- 
vitation to Aldwyn Towers, and Sir Francis 
had decided to take his wife there as soon 
as they returned to England. It was the 
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proper thing to do, he told Eudora, and the 
sooner it was over the better. 

Lord Marlsbrook awaited the advent of 
the young husband and wife with the 
utmost indifference. The countess had in- 
formed him that Sir Francis had made a 
fool of himself by marrying a nobody, and 
he really did not care whether he had or 
had not. He had never been on particularly 
good terms with his step-son, and he felt 
too ill and out of sorts to take interest in 
anything. Lady Marlsbrook and he had 
been very cool to one another, since the 
episode when he had asked her to have 
compassion on his motherless child, and she 
had answered his appeal with insult, and 
(as he said more than once to his friend, 
Mr Overton) he considered her son's mar- 
riage was a judgment on her for having 
shown so little charity in the case of his 
poor Eudora. For Mr Overton was staying 
at the Towers, having been summoned there 
by the earl for another consultation on the 
subject of his daughter. Both the gentle- 
men were very uneasy concerning the girl, 
whom they had been quite unable to trace, 
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from the time she left London for Heartpool. 
The report of Mrs Gerome's death had been 
largely circulated, and. had reached their 
ears, causing them to believe Eudora tb be 
left without a protector ; but though Mr 
Overton and the earl's solicitor had made 
every inquiry that was possible, without 
giving publicity to the affair, their efforts 
had proved entirely futile. And the cir- 
cumstance was weighing more upon his 
lordship's mind, and having a greater effect 
upon his health and spirits, than his lord- 
ship chose to confess. He was looking very 
thin and aged now, as he lay back in his arm- 
chair, and opened his heart to Mr Overton. 

" ril tell you what it is, Overton," he 
said, presently, " it will be the death of me. 
I didn't know how much I cared for the 
child until I lost her ! Bat — but — why 
should I be ashamed to own it to you — 
her poor mother was the only woman I ever 
cared for, and though Eudora's existence 
was a trouble and shame to me, she had 
wound herself more closely round my heart 
than I thought possible, until I had cut the 
tie between us.'* 
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" I don't wonder at it, my lord," replied 
Mr Overton, " for I was very fond of Eudora 
myself, and always thought her one of the 
best and sweetest girls in creation. I don't 
care what her birth was. It had left her 
as untainted as a summer flower, and if I 
had had a son who was able to appreciate 
her virtues, I would have most gladly 
welcomed her to my arms as a daughter, 
and loved her with an affection equal to 
that I bear my own." 

*' Thank you, Overton," said Lord Marls- 
brook feebly ; " my poor innocent child. I 
would give worlds to repair the wrong I 
have done her ! But I suppose it will 
never be ! She despises me ! So did her 
poor mother ! and they are women in whom 
love cannot survive contempt." 

"You must not despair of finding her," 
observed Mr Overton; "nor of regaining 
the affection which I am sure she bore you. 
Come, my lord, this is not the time to give 
way to melancholy thoughts. You are ex- 
pecting Sir Francis and Lady Aldwyn home 
to the Towers to-day, are you not ? " 

" Yes," returned the earl peevishly. 
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" The countess says they are coming, but 
Sir Francis was never very punctual in 
keeping his appointments. His marriage 
was a cause of great distress to my wife, 
for he never told her a word about it until 
it was over." 

^' Indeed ! And whom has he married ? " 

" A mere nobody ! A Miss Thome, who 
was, I believe, an actress, or something of 
that sort. However, if she is a good girl, 
and makes him happy, I hope he will never 
throw her birth in her teeth, for his own 
father was nothing to boast of." 

"Take care her ladyship does not hear 
you," interposed Mr Overton, laughing. 

" Oh ! my wife and I have come to an 
understanding on that point long ago, and 
I have let her know pretty plainly that I con- 
sider that my daughter (whom she thinks not 
good enough for her to associate with), with 
all her disadvantages of birth and bringing 
up, is a higher person, socially speaking, than 
her son, who owes his position and his title 
to the profits on a dry-goods store. Of 
course, she had hysterics ; Lady Marlsbrook 
always does have hysterics on every avail- 
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able opportunity, and I am getting so used 
to them that I should be quite disappointed 
if they did not occur ; but she understood 
my argument, and yielded to it. She had 
hysterics — ^very strong ones indeed — when 
she heard Sir Francis Aldwyn was married, 
but she is beaming to-day, as if he were 
bringing home her favourite, Lady Mirabel 
Sefton, or a princess in her own right, to 
be her daughter-in-law." 

*'A very happy disposition," observed 
Mr Overton, " and one of which your lord- 
ship may some day reap the benefit. But I 
fancy the visitors must have arrived. I saw 
a carriage pass the window just now, and 
there is a great commotion of voices in the 
hall." 

" I trust Lady Marlsbrook will not bring 
them in here," said the earl languidly. 

But his prayer was not heard, for at that 
very moment the library door opened, and 
her ladyship, in all the pomp of her newly- 
elected maternity, preceded Sir Francis and 
Eudora into the room. 

" Marlsbrook ! " she exclaimed, shrilly, 
*' here is my son. Sir Francis, and his bride ; 
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and I think you might have had the cour- 
tesy to have joined me in welcoming them 
to Aldwyn Towers." 

But her injunction fell upon deaf ears. 
Lord Marlsbrook and Mr Overton were both 
regarding the new-comers with the utmost 
astonishment, when Eudora raised her eyes 
and encountered theirs. The surprise of 
recognition was too sudden and too great to 
allow her time to think what was best to be 
done. Nature rose uppermost, and with a 
cry of " Father ! " she sprung forward, and 
sunk at the earl's feet. 

** What is this ? " exclaimed the countess, 
with angry astonishment. 

** What is it ? " returned Lord Marls- 
brook, as he raised Eudora, and folded her in 
his arms. " What is it ? Why, that Heaven 
has at last deigned to hear the prayer that I 
have offered, for months past, and given me 
back my child. Yes, madam I your son's 
wife is the girl whom you so cruelly refused 
to receive, when I asked your pity for her, 
almost on my knees. Oh, Overton ! this is 
far — far more than I deserve I Help me to 
thank Heaven for it as I should. And you, 
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Sir Francis," he said, as he held out his hand 
to the young baronet, " if we have not been 
the friends we should hitherto, forgive me 
for the past, and trust me for the future to 
be the firmest and truest that my child's 
husband can command. Oh, Eudora ! 
Eudora in heaven, and at rest!" he con- 
tinued, with uplifted eyes, "let me find 
my way back to you, as I do my duty 
henceforward to our child." 

And then there was silence, and the 
Angel of Peace brooded over them, and 
folded her wings no more. 
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